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“NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Johnson's Method for Singing Classes, 

By A. N. JOHNSON, is a book of admirable simplicity 

and clearness of explanation, and is endorsed by 

practical Singing-School Teachers as of the best. 
‘Airs for practice, 40 Hymn Tunes, 16 Anthems, and 
24 Glees and 4-Part Songs, all intimately united with 
the instractions, forming a perfect and easy Method 
for teaching the Notes. The moderate price is in its 
favor. Price 60 cents, or $6.00 per dozen. 


Clarke's Harmonic School for the Organ, 
By WM. H. CLARKE, isa new and magnificent In- 
struction Book for those who wish to play the Organ 
(Pipe or Reed) in Church, is full of fine music for 
practice or enjoyment, forms a taste for the best kind 
of Organ Music, and has the unique and special 
merit of preparing the learner to compose and ex- 
temporize Interludes and Voluntaries, as well as to 
play them. Price $3.00. 


The Musical Record. 


The Weekly, Musical paper of the country! Dex- 
TER SMITH, Editor. All Music Teachers need it. 
5 cents per copy, $2.00 per year. 312 pages of music 
per year. 


(er Any Book mailed Post-free for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
189 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


Educational Publications. 


The National a New-England 
JOURNALS OF EDUCATION, 


Published Weekly. 


Devoted to the Interests of Education: from 
the Kindergarten to the College. 


$3.00 PER YEAR. = IN ADVANCE, $2.50. 





THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
A New Monthly. 


Devoted Exclusively te the Interests of Pri- 
mary Instruction. 


(10 NOS, A YEAR.) = $1,00 PER ANNUM. 


THE ‘*GOOD TIMES,” 
A Montily, 
For Day-Scheol and Parish Becreations, 


S. 8S. Exercises, Mission Seciety and 
Temperance Entertai t 


(10 NOS. A YEAR.) $1.00 PER ANNUM. 


i Liberal compensation will be paid to reliable 
Apt to solicit subscribers for the ahve ublications. 
or full particulars, address the Publisher, 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


BULBS "Ris daasne® 


HYACINTHS, $10 per 100 ; 





190 





TULIPS, $2.00 100 ; 
CROCUS, $1.00 per 100. 
OXAL 50 cts. dozen. 


Splendid large Bulbs, elegant v 
. 5 arieties. On receipt 
of price we mail, or deliver free by express. = 


A liberal commission to Ti 
find time to canvass for ——? or Pupils who can 
Send for our Catalogue. 
B. T. WELLS, 
190 ¢ (1) 


18 Hawley &St., Boston. 





Family School for Sale. 


Bs best-paying School-property in New for 
Tae bargain. For information apply by 
= W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 187d 


atthe Zap USS MEHLBACH, 
er Saturday —_ ‘ Auburndale, Mazss., will resume 
+t. 19. | vate lessons in Germa h 
Oa. 19, in Boston. “Ni " ye and he omen 


a 








jest Hee ap ERD _OENT FREE. Com- 
valuable information f per Reg rea 
& or investors. A BAXTER 
= Gs, Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 2z 


SCH oo FURNISHED GRATIS 


with Teachers, thro 
ng Bureau of Education. For farts 





information, cirealai 
F. B. Swow, 16 Hawley Strest: Bootes wa 


BLCCUTION taught in schools, classes, and to 
private pupils. Terms Reasonable. Address F.C. 
ROBERTSON, 8 Centre St. (Highlands), Boston. 185 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8S. COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J; E. Murdoc 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


BS. LEAVITT’S SCHOOL for Young La- 
dies and Children will redpen, twelfth year, at her 
house, 115 Warren Avenue, Boston, Monday, Sept. 23, '78. 
Common and higher English branches, 
Italian, Latin, Singing, and Drawing taught. 181 zz 


Teachers’ Scientific Course 


—— IN THE — 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


—— OF THE — 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 


For particulars address 
CHARLES C. R. FISH, 
189 ¢ 1129 Washington Street, Boston. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 
I, The usual Academic course. 
Il, The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
Lan are substituted for Greek of Course I. 
Itl. The wmeering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 
The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
ton by rail. Expenses are moderate. Liberal aid is 
_— pe paety students by scholarships and 


ties. 
151 2x (1) “syne College Hilt Mass. 
NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New YORK OFFICES ONLY AT 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) 
¢ » (Incorporated 1865.) 
le Ponanened Musiateest, and School of Elo- 
cution, Orato ramatic on, Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to 
pupils, from the first beginner to the finished artist. 
he Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


THE NEWBURY STREET SCHOOL 
Will be reepened Oct. 3. 


Pupils received into the family under the special care 
of Miss M. 8. Devereux and Miss Lucretia P. Hale. 
KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT under Mrs. 8. 
S. RopgEs, a pupil of Mrs. Kraus-Beelte. 
ddress MISS DEVEREUX, 
34“Newbury Street, Boston. 
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New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teachers, 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENS NOv. 1st, 1878, 

9 West Twenty-Eighth St., New Veork. 
Pror. JOHN KRAUS ; 
Mus MARIA KRAUSROELIE, | Principals, 

(Authors of Kindergarten Guide.) 


“‘ Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Dies- 
terweg-Friébel school, a to the rational modern 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“He has been for many years connected with the 
Department of Education at Weert. D. C., where 
his efforts were unceasingly devoted the Kindergar- 
ten cause, and his devotion and enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of the Kindergarten is well known among all edu- 
eators interested on this subject.”—Gen. Zaton, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, 

“I judge Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of New York, the ablest 
Kindergartner in the vape after the pure type of 
Froebel, whom the widow of Froebel recommended to 
me as one of the ablest in Germany.”—Mr. Nathaniel 
T. Allen, in N. E. Jour. of Education. 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte is the first authority on the sub- 
ject. Without referring to her previous success in Ger- 
many and England, the Kindergarten in New York is 
sufficient recommendation of whatever she writes, es- 

cially upon the training of Kinde: m Teachers. 
fier ideal of a trained rten Teacher is so high, 
and she inspires her pupils with such a standard, and at 
the same time with so much 
prove, that to have her certificate is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence.”—Miss E. P. Peabody 


“ Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all Apneriatatk ndoeene 
holds the highest place. She comes to us directly 
from the founder of the 


an 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, and 
America. It is to 





any other, that the 
J n is due, and sr. Foy accomplished more 
than all the rest.”"—Galazy. 189 tf 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


PRIMARY TEACHER, 1877-8. 
Price, postage prepaid,.......+.++++++++++-G1-5O. 
GOOD TIMES, 1877-8. 
Price, postage prepaid, ....... csecectes cee ESO. 
Address 
THOS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
182 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


ARDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price- 
eM tree, FR. ADAMS, Mill, NH. 188 d 








Agency for Schools and Teachers. 
30 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. Application- 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Families with 


"| Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


185 zz (1) 30 Union Square, N. Y. 





SAUVEUR 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


143 TREMONT STREET, . . BOSTON, 
And Cambridge. 
6a Day and Evening Classes. 
189 tf H. COHN, Principal. 


MOSES T. BROWN, MA., 
Prof. of Oratory in Tufts College, 


is poomees to give his widely popular LECTURES 

and EADINGS before Lyceums, Colleges, and 

Classes of Students in Elocution. Send for Circular. 
189z% Addressat ST. JAMES HOTEL, Boston. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
PUBLISHED BY 
Rivington & Co., London, 
For Sale by the U. 8. Agents, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Catalogues free. (189¢) 713 Broadway, N. Y. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATOPY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elecution. Course in O . Literary 
Course, For public kers, readers, teachers, and the 
=— student of higher English. Fall term opens 


——_ Sixty page Te e sent on oy om ae 


AKER, A. 
Instruction by Correspondence, 


E.R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 




















Dr. HoMPHREYS has arranged to give a certain por- 
tion of time henceforth, regularly, to the instructing of 
Teachers and other Students at a distance, in CLAssics, 
and especially in Greek and Latin Composition, Philol- 
ogy, Criticism and Grammar. 


Terms: For twelve lessons, $20.00 in advance; for 
letter of advice, or selection of a few questions on the 
usual college entrance authors, $2.00 in advance. A 
stamp must also be enclosed. 


164 West Chester Park, Boston, } 
Sept. 19, 1878. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1878, in the commodious new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in Woman's Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and —— Hospitals, 
Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations. 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
to all matric ts of the year. Address, 
RACHEL L. Bopuiey, A.M., Dean, North College Ave., 
and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 164 z eow 


187 d (1) 








dlew School = s, 
Merits, Checks, Certificates, — 
ords, and Prices, Miitie 


entha appreral «f Ve 
Pupils. Specimens for «x conte 


J. W. Schermerhor’ 
P. O. Box 3,445. 





A for Clase Book. 
With 


amination. By T. D. Supiée. 
PROFESSOR HUNT (Eng. Literatare), Primeetes 
College, writes: 
cach 


“ It supplies a need that teacher of ‘Trench tas 
been here to mert im his own wag amd atts 
much to the oS a book fall of prett ao mgm 
ners om the of Language.” 


Copies for examination sent taal! 
receipt of $1.00. wd Ss 


188 o(f) 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCHRIPTION. 
~ raf 
JAMES W. QUEEN & Co... 
122 az (1) 924 Chestaut St... Phitadciptin 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER of 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STRE2YT, 








PHILADELPHIA. 
a” MICROSCOPES FROM $5 TO 8148 25 
154 Catalogues on application - 





USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 
Be sure and LongeeD ny For term am 
directions f " << .¥. 
es ‘Book Sinse De, in Fe mm.) +" _ 


SPECTACLES, 
At Beduced Prices. 
OPERA oc Re 
R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestant St. PRILADELPONA. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

















By 8S. 8. GREENE, LL. D., 


JUST ISSUED, 


BRIEF AND THOROUGH COURSE 
LANGUAGE iN) GRAMMAR, 


and F. B. GREENE, A. M. 





CREENE’S 
Graded Language Blanks 


No. 1—Basy Lessons in Expressing Thought. 
No. 2—Easy Lessons in Combining Thoughts. 
No. 3—Easy Lessons in Developing Distinctions. 
No. 4—Easy Lessons in Distinguishing Forms. 


These Blanks comprise the only real LANGUAGE 

LESSONS ever They are carefully ied, 

fete Hestrated, ope She mpteriaih nook axe the best 
can be had. 


Retail price, & cts. Special rates for introduction. 





CREENE’S 
Graded Grammar Blanks 


No. 1—ETYMOL@OGY. 
No. 2.—_SY¥NTAX. 


Ne. 3 PARSE"NG. 


pared 

Graded instructions are printed at the 
page, and and rules, with 
examples their 





21@ Send for Sample Copies. Address 








GLOBES, atatSgus!st°'8"Nis & Co. Troy, W.2. 


ista_~«Ss« POTTER, AINSWORTH 


& CO., 35 Park Place, Few York. 
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_ TELEPHONES. 


MAGNETO-ELECTRIC TELEPHONE ; 
CALL BELLS (requiring no battery) ; 
FINE WIRE BOBBINS ; 
BAR MAGNETS ; and all 
TELEPHONE MATERIALS. 


Send stamp for os illustrated description of 
Telephones, giving all details and prices. 


J. H. BUNNELL, Electrician, 
112 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


190 d (2) 






New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. , 


Physical Instruments, 
STEREOPTICONS, etc. 


LANTERN SLIDES made to order. 
Ge Send for Catalogues. 
N.Y. PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO, (Limited), 


185 eow f 27 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 








CHEAP APPARATUS FOR STUDENTS 
AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 





Now Beady: Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of 
Electric Instruments for Schools and Private Students, 
accompanying Tyndall’s ‘ Lessons in Electricity.’ 
Complete Sets, consisting of 58 various Instruments and 
Materials; price, $55. Tyndall’s “ Lessons,” price, $1. 
Descriptive Price-list free, on ¢ Sone. Various 
School Apparatus for the proper illustration of Natural 
Phenomena, always on hand, or made to order. 


CURT W. MEVER, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Philosophical and Elec- 
tro-Medical, Optical, etc., 


190 h eow (2) 


Instruments, and Supply, 
182 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





..ESTERBROOKE CO 
FALCON PEN 
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> RY 
ones! Oe x8 JOMN ET. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S __ 
STHEL PHNS, 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S, 4 


WARRANTED. 








or descriptive 
name and des- 


TRADE 
MARK, ignating No. 





The well-known original and popular Nos., 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks. etc. Pully Warranted, 

Ilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanvouzen & Tier, 102 E. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


1 farted aia ym BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 














For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 





E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 ‘BARCLAY ST. N.Y, 


Importer and Manufac turer of 


School and Laboratary Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 
Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 

A very large stock of first- 
class APPARATUS ; for sale 
at lowest rates for best goods. 

N. B.—I have no partner 
in business. 188 r 


“THIS ONE THING I DO.’ 
260 W. Randolph St. 


i DAVIS WILDER CHICAGO, LL, | 


Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


Black, White,Green, Blue, | Wilder’s Liquid Slating, | 


Brown, Drab, Greys, &c. | 
Blackboard Surfaces of all colors made on new teceived First Prize at 
or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- | P hilade Iphia for Appara- 
going repair, in ev ery part of the world. Circulars con-| tus of Eacellent Design 
taining references. Sample cards of all colors sent free. | and Finish and for Pure 
Prices and terms always the most reasonable. 189e0w and Rare Chemicals. | 


191 Greenwich est, 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CHEMICAL and 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Scientific Supplies of all kinds, 





HALL & BENJAMIN, 























Send 6 cents for large Illustrated 
and Priced Catalogue. 


onan 
IMPROVED 
HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, 
Give 6-inch Spark, well made, 
For $20. 





Descriptive Circulars of the same 
ca 
sent free. 





H. D. HALL, 
J.R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


190 a 


E. S. RITCHIE & ‘SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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MBHOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINE, 12-INCH REVOLVING PLATE, PRICE $15.00. 


Catalogues of Physical Apparatus, fully Condensed Descriptive Catalogues, in 
illustrated, price 20 cents. full, omitting illustrations, sent free. 


te WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND 


528 ARCH STREET, 
IMPORTERS OF 


PHILADELPHIA, 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
Chemicals and Chemical -Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and sa act anys Use. 
Sar Descriptive Priced Catalogues furnished on application. 


184i 








WALLoure NUMERAL CARDS, used a week in your own town. Terme and $5 outfit 


$66 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


School 
Furniture. 
Settees, and 
Chaérs. 
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73 Fulton Street, | 





DANNER'S REVOLVING BOOK-CASE 


The only perfect device fo 
combining the smallest 
with the greatest ‘convent 
in shelving books. Now o — 
at prices so low that 39 vn 
umes can be shelved as ¢ 
on the DANNER as in oy 
cases made by the carpenter 
Every purchaser can re turn the 
case and receive his mone vy, if it 
is not found on tria] entirely 
satisfactory. The Americay Li. 
brary Association, through jt. 
committee, have recommended 
it to libraries and its supply de. 
partment furnishes it to fh, 
at fac re | prices. They have 
now voted to supply schools anq 
= individuals at the same rates 
== Description and prices on ap. 

lication. Cases constant), on 

mand, SUPPLY DEPT. OF 4 
L. A., Rooms 7 and 8, 32 Hawley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 185° 
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Wank YOUR CLOTHING BY USING 4 


stencil-plate and brush. 
durable method. 


It is the best and most 
Send 25 cents in coin or curren ‘Vina 


stout, well-sealed envelope, at my risk, for a plate wit) 


ee 
~Wannie Brown < 
eee 


Coin or currency sent in small sums, as aboye, 


using. 


will reach me in safety. 
25 cts. Address H. B. ADAMS, Livonia, a 7. 


your name cut jy 
it, and a bottle of 
ink warranted ip- 
delible, box, brus} 
and direc tions fo) : 
Agents wanted. Outtit only 
teal 
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REP uF TABLET SLATES, 


or Slate-Pencil Use. 


2 oi of , inches, two marking- “surfac es, 15 ) cents. 

4x I, six 54: 

“ 3, x8 “ two “ ‘“ 4 “ 
“ 4, 6 x8 “ six “ “ 30 " 
“ b, 6Y, x ot “ two “ “ = | * 
‘“ x5 six “ “ 40 

These inte: are light, noiseless, and darable 

Sample copies furnished on receipt of price. Address 

J. A. SWASEY, Man/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 148 





ANTI-F 










~~ 





ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor 


puctad. It is parety vegstalie and 
It acts upon 

its being converted into fat. 

accordance with  epectane, it Fn ag ee 


person 
“ Corpulence is not el @ disease Witsell, but 


fess 


perfectly harm 


omach, pre 
food in the Pt Taken 


0 # 


harbinger of ethers.” SS wrote Hippocr ates ire 
thousand yeags and what was true then _ 
the less so to-day. Sold Qnty, druggist ts, OF cn sent, DY 
press, for $1.50, redozen $4.00. Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CB., Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y: 








in the best Pri Schools in Boston. pon free. Addreas WH. HaAtierr & Cn., Partland. Mea. 

| oe we 1, 5 cts.; No. 2,4. cts. Samples sent on 
Address THOMPSON, Brown & Co., 23 Haw G | danke Any worker can make eee a at home. Costly 
155 uz 0 tfit free. Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 


15 | ($1 Send 16 ts. for specimen cop copy of Good Tin 


BICKNELL, 
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SEA-SONNETS. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH, 


III. 
The Ever-hungry. 


Even as a toothless gray-beard’s churning jaw 

Mumbles a jagged crust, till patient gums 

Wear from its ridges some reluctant crumbs, 

So have I seen the white-haired Ocean gnaw 
Earth’s granite crust; and eldest ages saw 

The same slow toil in long milleniums! 

Patient as time, day after day he comes 
Twice to that meagre feast with sateless maw: 
How the long lapping on the coast-line tells! 

The rock-bound meadows creep into the sea. 
The white waves wander where in sunny dells 

The shepherd led his fleecy company. 

Keels plough the plains the rustic ploughed before, 

And the fast-anchored isles drift to some distant shore! 
IV. 

Ha! gray old Master! I will not forget 

What thou, blind brother of Eternity,— 

Below the ceaseless moan hast whispered me,— 
That time is power, and even the tears that wet 
Infrangible fetters eat them down, and fret 

Their strength away, to final victory! 

That deathless spirits with unswerving aim, 

Though weak as water, mine like molten steel 
Into the heart of hind’rance, tjll they shame 

The slumbering mighty. In thy trust I feel 

The confidence of ages, and the zeal 
That waiting, works, and working, waits the same. 

The eternal want, advancing grain by grain 
Through temporal barriers, wins alike eternal gain. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 





EncouraGeE Goop Rerapine.—Parents cannot be 
too vigilant in caring for the reading of their children. 
Teachers also can largely influence the reading of their 
pupils. Oftentimes a reference to a book, by the teacher, 
will cause a whole class to read it. Children should be 
encouraged to have a good book where it can be taken 
up at odd moments. If teachers generally would devote 
a part of each Friday afternoon to an exercise, in which 
the pupils should give a short account of what they have 
been reading during the week, it would help implant a 
love for a better class of literature. Of course this implies 
thought and care on the part of the teacher, since no 
teacher can implant a love for good reading unless he 


enjoys it himself. Let a person acquire a taste for good 
reading in early life, and the longer he lives the greater 
his desire for the acquisition of knowledge.—H. M. 
Harrington, Supt. Pub. Schools, Bridgeport, Conn. 


LancuaGr.—Next to a good conscience, education 
is the truest treasure man possesses. But man possesses 
only what he knows. Education cannot exist without 
knowledge.’ Knowledge, deprived of the vehicle of lan- 
guage, is unattainable or unproductive. To know for- 
eign languages is a distinctive characteristic of the edu- 
cated. Goethe’s famous dictum, “He who knows no 
foreign language does not know his own,” is eminently 
applicable to the English. Speech being the principal 
quality that distinguishes man from the brute, each lan- 
guage forms one of the essential constituents of human- 
ity. The more of these we shall have acquired, the 
more we shall own of the typical totality of mankind, 


its culture and its truth, its achievements and its hopes, 
and the more we shall approach perfect man, or be at 
least endowed with the best accessible means of striving 
after his ideal.— The Private Tutor. 


Ser a Goop Exampie.—The first, and perhaps the 
most potent influence determining the career of our 
children, is our own conduct. We have little reason, 
and no right, to expect them to act better than we give 
them an example. If we are hasty, violent, unreason- 
able, intemperate or profane in our speech, careless in our 

bits, impure in our lives, we have every reason to ex- 





pect that our children will grow up to be like us. Nay, | fore, is committed the moulding of our characters; and 


we may properly fear that they will make bad haste to 
distance us on the evil road; for experience, and the 
terror of the law, and a wholesome restraint from so- 
ciety, keep us somewhat in check. To the child all 
these things are wanting. Think of the effect ona boy, 
of seeing his father in a rough-and-tumble fight, or of 
hearing him threaten to kill a neighbor, perhaps a 
member of his own family! This is the kind of educa- 
tion too many children have who are growing up to be 
your fellow-citizens and mine, and whom some reckless 
demagogue will try to persuade ought to be at the top 
of society. Think of the influence onachild of habitual 
coarseness, harshness, and the want of self-control in 
those who stand to him as his types of men and women! 
Let it never pass out of our thought; Jet it cling to us 


and haunt us day by day, that our children are deriving 
a large and formative part of their education from our 
daily manners, and especially from the tone of our daily 
life. The spirit that rules us creates the spirit that 
rules them.—Rev. J. M. Atwood. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SCHOOLS ON THE WELFARE OF 
THE CounTRY.—Friends of education, is it not time 
for us to be on the alert, and to do what we can to stay 
the tide of corruption which threatens to overturn the 
very foundations of this magnificent temple, dedicated 
to civil and religious liberty? We may not, in any 
sense, be responsible for the gigantic evils which threaten 
this country, but our vocation places us in a position of 
tremendous influence in regard to the future. In a 
very important sense the future of this country is in 
the hands of those who mould the educated minds. In 


our schools are the future legislators, judges, and exec- 
utive officers of this government. Like the softened 
wax, they wait your touch, and are to be moulded by 
your influence.—Rev. I. N. Hays. 


A MiscuiEvous THeory.—There is, at present, in 
the line of education, a certain powerful influence at 
work, which has already done much mischief, and will 
do more, if not speedily checked. This new-fangled 
theory has boldly declared war against time-honored 
principles and systems based on the experience of the 
wise and the good of all ages; promises to the young an 
education in half the time required for the same purpose 
in older institutions; dispenses with all wholesome dis- 
cipline as a relic of barbarous ages; but imparts in re- 
ality a miserable smattering of knowledge. Superficial- 
ity, feebleness of mind, and a lamentable unfitness for 
grappling successfully with the realities of life and the 
intricacies of science, are the necessary results of this 
ruinous system. As the present is the full development 
of the past, and contains, at the same time, the germ of 
the future, so every higher branch of study throws light on 
the cognate lower one, and prepares, at the same time, the 
way for mastering the next higher branch. ‘The stu- 
dent who can go only one or two years to school, should 


not try to graduate; he should master those subjects 
which he takes up. By so doing, he disciplines his 
mind and prepares himself for mastering higher branches 
by private study.—Pres. Denver College, Ind. 

“ 


Non-SecTartan EpucaTion For GirRxs. — Our 
young women do not get the education they need; and 
the education of women is just as important as that of 
men. In fact, the nation is just what the women make 
it. Every man is born of woman, and up to the age of 
seven is almost exclusively under the control of woman. 
For the next seven years, too, he is but little less under 
her control; and by the age of fourteen the character 
is essentially, in most cases, formed. To woman, there- 


b 





the safety and perpetuity of the nation depends upon 
her and her education. How important, then, that sec- 
tarian influences should not interfere with the excellence 
of her education. We should see to it, therefore, that 
non-sectarian schools are established ; for, apart froin 
the necessity of providing our girls with opportunities to 
unfold their faculties freely, it is positive cruelty to sub- 
mit them to the torture to which they are sometimes 
exposed in schools where their religious opinions shut 
them out from sympathy, if they do not provoke more 
bitter hostility.—Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D. 


Wuo are THE LEADERS ?—The teachers are the 
leaders of the army of education; a few recognize this, 
and live and act as if a responsibility rested on them to 
inspire as well as instruct the coming generation.— Ez. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


BY M. ANAGNOS, 
Superintendent Perkins’ Institution for the Blind, Boston. 





In touching upon this subject, I have neither time 
nor space to give an elaborate account of its various 
phases, or to enter into a scientific treatment of its na- 
ture and objects. LI intend simply to set forth a few 
reflections of a general character. 

The question of the education of the blind, no less 
than that of those who can see, is not as plain and sim- 
ple as may appear. It is, on the contrary, a complex 
and difficult one. 
iology, mental philosophy, and sociology, and takes its 


It involves great principles of phys- 


mould and fashion from these sciences. It is of vital 
interest and vast importance to the community, both 
from its special bearing upon political economy, and its 
effects upon humanity at large. 

There is hardly any difficulty in imparting to blind 
children a certain amount of information in the various 
branches of knowledge, through their remaining senses. 
The great problem in their education is how to maintain 
the proper equilibrium in mental, moral, and physical 
development, and to promote the harmonious growth of 
the whole nature; how to balance the increase of the 
capacity of the perceptive and reflective faculties, and 
prevent an undue preponderance of the latter over the 
former; how to counteract the effects of the obstruction 
of one of the important avenues of sense, and to check 
certain peculiarities of character and a tendency to ab- 
stract and unsound generalization by which it is inev- 
itably followed; how to inspire a love of manual labor, 
and to secure varied and precise skill in its performance ; 
how to conduct the pupils to the fountains of sound 
knowledge, and render it the important and indispen- 
sable means for direct, vigorous, and efficient action; to 
lead them to grace of movement and strength of muscle ; 
to noble purposes and firm endeavor ; to truth and beauty 
and virtue; to free usefulness and full happiness; to 
self-reliant, dignified, and loving manhood and woman- 
hood. In other words, how to enlarge the force and 
variety of their intellectual faculties and capacities, to 
suppress undesirable tendencies, and to employ all at- 
tainable good influences for the broadening of the mind, 
the cultivation of the intellect, the strengthening of the 
body, the purifying of the heart, and the improvement 
of the taste. 

It is true that the intellectual and moral faculties, as 
well as all the essential characteristics of humanity, exist 
in the blind in as perfect a state, and with capabilities 
as vast and extensive as have been conferred upon others. 
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sut one very important condition of their development 

and expansion, namely, the means for constant observa- 
tion of different objects and their form, color, qualities, 
relations, and successions, are wholly wanting. Persons 
possessing the visual sense are habitually, and without 
any special exertion on their part, noticing everything 
which surrounds them. The sublimities of nature, the 
beauties of art, the monuments of the human genius, 
the endless varieties of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, the innumerable products of industry and inge- 
nuity,—all are accessible to them, and afford them ample 
means for the active exercise of both their perceptive 
and conceptive faculties. This is essential to the healthy 
development and vigorous maturity of the intellect. 

Goethe says that “all that we are and have must 
grow into action”; and Emerson aptly remarks that, 
“in all human action those faculties will be strong which 
are used.” Thus, so much of mental discipline as is ac- 
quired by the perception of external objects through the 
sense of sight, is lost to the blind. Hence special study 
should be devoted to the physical peculiarities and psy- 
chological phenomena arising from the obstruction of 
the visual sense, in order to employ the proper methods 
for reducing its consequences to the minimum, and for 
exercising all the mental faculties harmoniously as far 
as possible. 

Hic labor, hoc opus est. This is the labor, this is the 
task with which the educators of the blind are compelled 
to grapple. The solution of this and similar problems 
demands activity, true scholarship, boldness, serious de- 
liberation, a live mind, and a sincere desire for reform 
and improvement. Surely, this subject has attracted 
the earnest and steady attention of a few distinguished 
philanthropists in this country, and there has been a 
great work accomplished in enlightening and imparting 
an impulse to the intellect of those deprived of the 
blessings of sight, in stimulating their energies and 
vivifying their activity, and in improving, elevating, 
and raising them from a lower to a higher social and 
moral status; but the advancement hitherto effected 
should be regarded as merely a prelude to that which is 
to come. 

Our system of instruction and training, although pro- 
ductive of good and abundant fruit, is far from being 
perfect. It must keep pace with progress, otherwise 
the fate of Lot’s wife is reserved forthose of our schools 
which look back on the city of unphilosophical empir- 
icism whence they have fled. “The beacon of science is 
constantly burning, and sends an abundance of light 
into every department of human thought. What seemed 
to be excellent ten or fifteen years ago, may prove very 
incomplete or deficient in this light. Vigilant atten- 
tion and hard work are, therefore, required,,in order to 
arrange our school courses in such a manner as to in- 
clude the subject-matter as well as the methods of sci- 
ence, and to reconstruct, simplify, and beautify, and to 
secure perfect proportion and symmetry to the whole 


educational system. 








METHODS IN HISTORY. — (IL) 


BY J. M’E. DRAKE. ; : 


II.—THE QUESTION AND ANSWER METHOD. 


This is particularly adapted to beginners and imma- 
ture scholars, to fix their attention on the important 
facts of history. It is used, to a great extent, because 
other lessons are so taught, and teachers do not exert 
themselves to develop the topical method. It is the 
common method of conducting examinations. Nearly 
every text-book has series of review-questions. 

1. The scholars study the lesson so as to answer the 
questions at the end of the chapter or page; and, of 
course, retain very little real knowledge. 

2. The pupils, directed by the teacher, copy questions 
from one or more books. 

3. The teacher gives the class original questions, 
which are copied into blank books. 








4. The pupils, with their teacher’s help, diseuss the 
lesson and make out a set of questions for the morrow’s 
recitation. 

5. Pupils study the lesson, and answer as best they 
can impromptu questions put by the teacher, in recitation. 

6. Each pupil in turn asks a question, which is an- 


If he fails, the second tries. Some 


swered by the next. 
questions may go around to the asker. 

7. Old sets of examinations are taken as a basis of 
study. This is very common in reviews. 

In any case, this method allows but little mental 
scope, and hence has little educating effect. Most ques- 
tions aim at simple statements of facts, and very soon 
tire both teacher and pupils. With great discrimina- 
tion in questions on the philosophy of history, it is pos- 


sible to get real valuable knowledge. 








A HALF DAY AT OXFORD. — (IL) 





BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 





I left my readers at the door of the Sheldonian the- 
ater at Oxford. We will resume our walk, and enter a 
building which faces the south front of the theater. It 
is the Divinity School, 1445-80. We enter it from the 
west side of the “ Schools’ Quadrangle,” the “ Proscho- 
lium,” an open space, which still bears the not very 
scholarly name of Pig-market, and. we are reminded of 
the not very scholarly uses to which it was put at the 
close of the reignof Henry VIII. The interior at once 
impresses one with its elegance, and we feel that we 
have a good illustration of the amount of architectural 
skill and consecrated wealth, evidence of which we every- 
where see in Oxford, that have been expended on the 
costly Divinity Hall. We feel that we are moving amid 
scenes of historic interest. Here, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1555, the commissioners, appointed by Cardinal 
Pole, cited Latimer and Ridley to appear before them to 
answer for “sundry erroneous opinions” openly main- 
tained by them in Oxford. When driven from London 
by the ravages of the plague in 1625, the House of Com- 
mons met in this same hall. During the civil war it 
was used as a storehouse and armory. 


But we can linger no longer here, but pass on to “ The 
Schools,” a building in which the Bodleian Library has its 
home. Wemust glance at this famous collection of books, 
at least so much of it as the visitor is permitted to see. 
We pay our three-penny fee as we enter the spacious 
apartments. A few things we jot down for the infor- 
mation of the reader. More than 250,000 volumes are 
on the shelves of the Bodleian Library, to say nothing 
of its 20,000 manuscripts, and literary treasures innu- 
merable. By a grant from the Stationers’ Company, it 
is entitled to receive a copy of every book published in 
Purchases and gifts constantly add to 
Among 


the country. 
the number and value of the library’s books. 
the curiosities I saw was the identical lantern of Guy 
Fawkes, which was found in his hands when he was 
discovered prowling in the basement under the House 
of Commons, making his arrangements to give the 
members such a “blowing up” as they never before 
had. Then there was a chair made out of a piece 
of a ship of that sturdy old English navigator, Drake, 
to which was attached an inscription by the poet Cow- 
ley. Models of ancient temples, etc., were interesting 
objects. Of couxse, it was a matter for profound regret 
that I could get only a peep at these literary treasures, 
still I felt it to be a satisfaction that I had seen a part 
of the Bodleian library. 

I ventured to%ask the janitor of one of the colleges 
the privilege of looking into the room of an Oxford stu- 
dent. My request was readily granted. There was 
nothing especially attractive in the appearance of things. 
Having been closed for some time, the room had a musty 
smell. Carpets were up, furniture was not in a state of 
the best «sthetic arrangement, and, on the whole, an 
air of discomfort prevailed. From the little I saw, I do 
not think the rooms are to..be_compared_with_ those of 








the new dormitories of Harvard. The show of antiquity 
which gathered about some of them, and the venera}), 
associations which cluster about them, I have no doubt 
present very great charms to some romantic minds, and 
[ could easily conceive that the peculiar animal of the 


student “ genus ” 


might grow strongly attached to oy. 
of these time-honored dens. 

My attention was especially directed to St. Mary 
Magdalen College. : 


the most remarkable of our academical institutions, [}. 


Macaulay refers to it “as one of 


graceful tower catches, afar off, the eye of the traveler 
who comes by road from London. As he approaches. 
he finds that this tower rises from an embattled pile, 
low and irregular, yet singularly venerable, which, em. 
bowered in verdure, overhangs the sluggish waters of 
the Cherwell.” 


none that I saw, can I get a better idea of the solemy 


In none of the college premises, at leas; 


quiet, and the almost monastic solitude, the thought of 
which we so naturally attach to the life of not a few of 
the students of Oxford, than we get as we wander about 
Magdalen College. The buildings form three quad- 
rangles, covering an area of more than eleven acres. 
while its grounds extend over upwards of a hundred 
acres. They are beautifully laid out in lawns and gar. 
dens. Within their limits are comprised the shady 
walks by the Cherwell, and the grove, which some one 
refers to as “the dainty relic of monastic days,” where, 
within a stone’s throw of the high street of the city, 
deer are quietly browsing under huge old elms with 
their cawing rooks, as though “the haunts of men 
were distant and forgotten.” 

It was amid these quiet scenes, more intensely stil] 
than ever on account of the absence of the students, 
that I rambled for an hour. 
ing on the north side of the cloisters, I came to the 


Passing through an open- 


‘water walks,” made especially memorable by the tra- 
dition that this was the favorite place where Addison 
was wont to take his exercise. A part of the shaded 
promenade to this day bears the name of “ Addison's 
walk.” 


pleasure I had in thus walking over the ground so cov. 


I cannot describe to my readers the very great 


secrated for all time, as being the spot so dear to the 
gentle author of the Spectator. 
almost to be there, and I do not think I should have 
been surprised to have seen Sir Roger de Coverly start- 


His presence seemed 


ing out from some venerable forest tree, with “ Will” 
in his company, ready to extend to me the warm greet- 
ing of a hearty old English squire. I think I can en- 
dorse the remark of a writer, who saw things with a 
poet’s eye, after exploring only what J saw of the beav- 
ties and antiquities of Magdalen College, that it is, 
“perhaps, on the whole, the most beautiful, certainly 
the most enjoyable place, not in Oxford only, but in 
England.” 

But I must not detain my readers with my gossip, 
and yet I want to take them to “Merton Fields” and 
look out upon those fine meadows, and pass down that 
long avenue of magnificent elms (called the “ Broad 
Walk ”), which add so much to the beauty of Oxford 
scenery. Off to our right are more college edifices than 
we can readily count. Beyond “Christ Church Meadow” 
sparkle, in the rays of the afternoon sun, the waters of 
the Isis. At the end of the “Broad Walk” we make 
a sharp turn to the left, and are on our way down © 
the river. It is a walk of generous length we are tak 
ing. We try to think of it, not as we now see it, but 
as it is when crowds of noisy, éxcited students are ha* 
tening down to the Isis to take possession of their boats 
to row or race up and down the river, and the air ™ 
made vocal with the notes of their many voices in S08: 
or with the loud huzzas of the hundreds’ standing °” 


the shore and cheering their favorites in the race. It 
niust be an animating sight, indeed, and make the most 
on 


sluggish blood bound with excitementas one looks UJ 
it. But, as we said, on that peaceful summer afternoo? 
of which we have been speaking, it was quiet almost t? 
loneliness. Only one or two solitary individuals were 
pacing slowly along the walk, like ourselves. A some 
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what venerable specimen of a bargeman, with an eye to 
earning a penny, solicited me to take a place in his 
boat and note the charms of the scenery from a river 
point of view. I doubt not it would have been a pleas- 
ant sail, but want of time prevented me from gratifying 
him. I retrace my steps, pass through a gateway and 
the cloisters leading to Christ Church Cathedral, into 
which I take a momentary peep, but a description of 
which I have no idea of attempting to inflict on my 
readers; then walk leisurely across the “Great Quad- 
rangle,” and pass out by the grand gateway under “Tom” 
Tower, in which hangs “ Great Tom,” that 17,000-pounds 
bell, which, every night at five minutes past nine, tolls 
a curfew of one hundred and one strokes to announce 
the shutting of the college gates. 

Once more I am out in the open streets of Oxford, 
I looked longingly to 
the new “ Keble College,” but it was of no use. There 
My train, belated somewhat, 


and on my way to the station. 


was no time to visit it. 
as I have said, because it was a holiday, at last came 
rumbling into the station, and an hour or two’s ride 
brought me to London. It was a day to be marked 
with a “ white stone,” and I will set it down as one of 


my happiest in the Old World. 





OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


BLAISDELL. 


XIX.—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 1794—1878. 


BY A. F. 


‘‘His name is classical in the literature of the language. 
Wherever English poetry is read and loved, his poems are 
known by heart.’’—G. S. Hillard. 


‘‘The verses of Bryant come as assuredly from the ‘ well of 
English undefiled,’ as the finer compositions of Wordsworth.”’ 
— Retro. Review. 

“His poetry overflows with natural religion, — with what 
Wordsworth calls the ‘ religion of the woods.’ This reveren- 
tial awe of the invisible pervades Thanatopsis and the Forest 
Hymn, imparting to them a sweet solemnity which must affect 
all thinking hearts.”’ 

“ Bryant's writings transport us into the depths of the solemn 
primeval forest, to the shores of the lonely lake, the banks of 
the wild, nameless stream, or the brow of the rocky upland, 
rising like a promontory from amidst a wide ocean of foliage: 
while they shed around us the glories of a climate fierce in its 
extremes, but splendid in all its vicissitudes.’ —Jrving. 


I.—EDITIONS AND REFERENCES. 


There is no complete edition of Bryant’s poems suit- 
able for a text-book. We have, however, just the book 
needed in Alden’s Studies in Bryant (127 pages, price 
45 cents), a little work containing a choice selection of 
the best poems, with an introduction by Bryant himself, 
and questions on the text of each poem by the editor. 
If an extended course in Bryant was desired, no better 
or more practical book could be used. Most of the 
common books of selections (Underwood, Hunt, Cleve- 
land), as well as the more advanced reading-books, con- 
tain enough selections for ordinary purposes. For 
facts concerning the life of Bryant, these books may be 


consulted, 
II.—SELECTIONS TO STUDY. 


The Death of the Flowers; To a Waterfowl]; To the Evening 
Wind; Hymn to the North Star; Thanatopsis; Forest Hymn; 
The Conqueror; Green River; Autumn Woods; Flood of 
Years; A Hymn of the Sea; The West Wind; The Return of 
Youth ; The Life that Is; The Hurricane; The Crowded 
Street; The Tides; The Snow-showers. 


III—SELECTIONS TO COMMIT TO MEMORY. 


Almost every poem which Bryant has ever written 
contains lines worthy to be committed to memory. It 
requires no special effort to find them, as in the volu- 
minous writings of Cowper or Byron, for even the 
youngest student will readily select and retain in mem- 
ory the sweet, melodious but solemn verses of America’s 
great poet. As illustrations, we refer the student to the 
following passages as those frequently quoted, and gen- 
erally considered among the best of Bryant’s verses: 


1. Thanatopsis ; last nine lines: 
** So live that when thy summons comes,”’ 





2. Forest Hyman ; first eight lines: 
‘*' The groves were God’s first temples.”’ 

. Autumn Woods: last twelve lines: 

*O Autumn! why so soon depart ?” 
The Third of November ; last eight lines: 

** Dreary is the time.”’ 
5. The Crowded Street ; last eight lines: 

‘* Each, when his tasks or pleasures call.”’ 
The Death of the Flowers ; last six lines: 

** And then I think of one who in her youthful 

beauty died.’’ 


IV.— QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT. 


1.—The Death of the Flowers. 
The following questions on Bryant’s poems have 
been taken from Joseph Alden’s valuable little book 
called “ Studies in Bryant” : 


‘*The melancholy days have come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown 
and sear.’’ 

What do you first meet with in this poem? What relation 
has the last half of the first line to the first half? What is 
the office of the second line? What relation has the third line 
to the first clause of the stanza ? What relation has the fourth 
line to the third ? Why is the word eddying used ? What is 
the office of the fifth and sixth lines? Why are shrubs men- 
tioned in connection with the jay? What do the first two 
lines of the second stanza do? With what are the phrases in 
the second line connected ? To what does a beauteous sister- 
hood relate? What do the third and fourth linesdo? What 
relation has the second statement to the first? What figure 
do you find in these lines? What is the office of the fifth and 
What is the office of but? Is rain personified ? 
Is earth personified ? Of what is the third stanza a continua- 
tion? Which are the most striking linesin thisstanza? What 
figure is in these lines? What is the difference between glade 
What does the fourth stanza do? What poetical 


sixth lines ? 


and glen? 
are mentioned ? 
What is the wind represented as doing? 
What is the analogy? What 


incidents 
stanza? 
the office of the sixth stanza ? 
relation has the second line to the first? What relation has 
the last part of the third line to the first part ? What is the 
office of the fourth line ? What is the office of the last two 
lines? Point out the most beautiful lines in the poem. 


2.—To the Evening Wind. 


‘* Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day, 
Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow.”’ 

What figure in the first line ? What two defining statements 
aremade? What is the third line? What is the fourth line ? 
What relation have the fifth, sixth, and seventh lines to the 
Mention the things specified. How is the term 
Of what does the re- 


fourth line ? 
riding used ? roughening ? swelling ? 
maining part of the stanza consist? Why is scorched used ? 
Why would not parched do as well? Of what verbis J the 
subject, in the second stanza? With what part of the preced- 
ing stanza is this stanza connected ? What does it proceed to 
mention? What is first mentioned ? Is bosoms figurative or 
literal ? What is next mentioned? What figure is used ? 
What is the office of the phrase in the fourth line ? To what 
does the phrase in the fifth line belong? Is inland personified ? 
What words show it? Where is the poet supposed to be when 
he welcomes the wind? What is the office of the seventh 
line ? What is the relation of the eighth line to the seventh ? 
Why is fainting used? What connection between the third 
stanza and the second? What is the first thing the wind is 
told todo? Why rock instead of sway? What analogy is 
suggested ? What is the next thing it is told todo? What is 
meant by curling the still waters? How were they bright with 
What is the next thing itis told todo? What figure 
What relation have the fourth and fifth 


€ 


stars ? 
in the third line ? 
lines to what goes before? What figures in the fourth line ? 
What statement in the first part of the sixth line? What does 
thy refer to? In how many places is it affirmed that his way 
should be pleasant ? Mention the first; the second; the third. 
Is flower personified ? What is meant by darkling? What 
does the fourth stanza consist of ? What is the first state- 
ment? How is silver used ? What is the second statement ? 
What effect is mentioned as following the kiss ? What further 
effect is mentioned ? What is the next statement? What 
connection has the seventh line with the sixth? What is 
the office of the last phrase of the stanza? What assertion 
is made in the first four lines of the fifth stanza? What is 
meant by restoration to his birth-place ? What is mentioned 
as the cause of this restoration? What is the office of the 
second line ? third line ? What relation have the fifth and 
sixth lines to the preceding lines? Is odors personified ? 
What word personifies it? What do the last two lines state ? 








— 


— The object of education is not external show and 
splendor, but inward development.—Seneca. 
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THE OLD SCHOOL- ROOM. 


BY MINNIE WOODFORD, 


My school-desk! it is manya year 
Since in this little room 

I lingered o’er my tiresome task, 
And longed for noon to come; 

Or watched the lengthening shadows 
Creep along the dusty floor, 

And tried to catch one golden gleam 
Of sunshine through the door. 


Here is the place I cut my name,— 
I fondly hoped ’twould last! 

Another's hand has now effaced 
The record of the past. 

gut on the time-worn window-sill 
The very words remain 

In which I tried to paint my love 
To charming ‘*‘ Mary Jane.”’ 


Methinks I see the fairy now, 
With curls of golden hue, 

A mouth all dimpling into smiles, 
And eyes of softest blue. 

I have a treasured cur! I stole 
Of that same golden hair; 

Alas for woman! Mary now 
Is ‘* forty, fat, and fair.’’ 


My schoolmates! ye are scattered far, 


And some are ** gone before.”’ 

Oh, would I were a happy child, 
Beside that desk once more! 

Where is the man who would not live 
His childhood o’er again,— 

Who has not Memories in his heart 
Of some sweet *‘ Mary Jane’’! 


THE MICROPHONE. 


DOLBEAR, 


BY PROF. A. E. TUFTS COLLEGE. 


There are two distinct types of speaking-telephones, 


‘and both of them were invented during the year 1876. 
What bold personification in this 1'One of these h 
What is | 


as its action dependent upon what is 
called electrical resistance, while the other depends upon 
electro-motive force. These are the two variables in 
every electric circuit that determine the quantity of 
electricity that shall pass through it at any instant. 
To understand the meaning of resistance, it will be 
simply necessary to know that the amount of electricity 
that passes through any conductor, as for instance a 
wire, 1s proportionate to its cross section. If a given 
amount of electricity could pass through a wire one mil- 
limeter in diameter, four times as much would pass 
through a wire two millimeters, other conditions re- 
maining the same; hence when a change of size is 
made in the cross-section of an electrical conductor, it is 
technically called ‘ varying the resistance.’ 

On the other hand, electro-motive force, — or, as it is 
sometimes called, intensity, — depends upon the origin 
of the current. The electro-motive force of a single 
battery-cell is very small indeed ; while that of lightning 
is very great, and that of a magneto-electric machine 
depends upon the velocity of the moving armatures. 

The speaking-telephone, invented by both Professor 
Bell and myself, depends upon this latter principle; 
namely, that the moving armature of a magnet will, 
under appropriate conditions, generate a current of 
electricity with an electro-motive force varying with the 
velocity; and when this velocity is given to the arma- 
mature by sound-vibration, corresponding currents of 
electricity will traverse the conducting wire. In the 
case of variable resistance it will be seen, upon a mo- 
ment’s reflection, that inasmuch as such change is 
purely mechanical in its relations, there will be a very 
great number of methods by which the result may be 
obtained. For instance, in the first form of Mr. Gray a 
needle-point was made fast to amembrane dipped into a 
small cup of water, and the circuit was completed there. 
When the needle was pressed into the water, it pre- 
sented a larger surface as a conductor, and consequently 
a larger amount of electricity would traverse the cir- 
cuit; and when it was partially withdrawn, a less cur- 
rent would pass for a like reason. The membrane was 
made to vibrate by sound-waves, and thus the current 
was varied by the resistance in it. 

Another device, invented by myself, consists of a disk 
of metal pressing lightly against a needle-point. When 
the disk is pressed hard against the point, there is q 
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larger surface of contact than when it touches it but 
lightly, and thus the current may be varied so that talk- 
ing may be carried on with ease, as in the other kind 
of telephone. 

Another method is with carbon contact. Now the 
conductivity of carbon for electricity is less than one- 
hundredth the conductivity of copper, and as it cannot 
be decomposed by the current, because it is a simple ele- 
inent, it is one of the best substances for a variable re- 
sistance that we know of. It has been used for this 
purpose ever since 1866, when it was discovered by Du 
Moncel. Edison adopted this substance for his tele- 
phone in iS7¢. The structure of the carbon used is 
rather loose, so that a slight pressure upon it insures a 
good many more points of contact, and consequently a 
larger conducting surface. A carbon button is placed 
between the vibrating plate and a more solid back, in 
such a way that the vibrations of the plate produce va- 
riable pressure upon the button, and thus the current 
sound-vibrations that affect the plate. 
This is called the carbon-telephone. 

Lastly, Hughes changed the form of the structure 
for producing the varying resistance, and has simplified 
the mechanism for a telephonic-sender. He found that 
when a piece of carbon, fixed to one wire from a battery, 


varies as the 


was simply laid upon another piece of carbon, fixed in 
like manner to the other terminal of the battery, an ordi- 
nary telephone being in the circuit, a very slight move- 
ment, either in the air or upon the carbon pieces, was 
sufficient to change the surface of contact, so that the 
sound could be heard in the common receiving-tele- 
phone. ‘The essential thing being that the pressure of 
one piece of carbon upon the other should be so slight 
that sound-vibrations should be able notably to change it. 
Let one call to his mind what happens when an elas- 
tic body is acted upon by sound-vibrations ; that these 
vibrations travel through it as waves of condensation 
and rarefaction, the same in a solid body as in air; and 
in the present case, one piece of carbon receives from 
its support a series of such vibrations, and delivers them 
to the other piece at the point of contact; and being 
elastic, the surfaces rebound the one from the other, 
not so as to completely break the connection, but so as 
to vary the surface-contact with the same rapidity and 
force as the sound-vibrations that cause it. With a 
suitable surface for the reception of the vibrations, very 
slight disturbances are sufficient to produce great fluctu- 
ations in the current, and hence a corresponding sound 
in the telephone used as a receiver. 
The accompanying cut and description will enable any 
one who is interested to construct a microphone, which 
may be used as a 
speaking-tele- 
phone, and for the 
other tests which 
are often men- 
tioned, such as 
making audible the 
tick of a watch, the 
walking and buzz- 
ing of a fly, ete. 
A piece of pine or 
spruce wood, one- 
eight of an inch 
thick and four or five inches square, may be fastened to 
a short pillar, and that driven into a foot-block five or 
six inches square and an inch thick. Choose two pieces 
of gas-carbon, such as is used for producing the electric 
light. Let one be two inches long and the other one 
inch long, and both a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
and made round. Fasten a stout wire into the end of 
the shorter piece and so fix it that it presses horizontally 
upon the thin board. Make a small hole through the 
longer piece near one end, and thrust another piece of 
stout wire through it, leaving the carbon loosely hang- 
ing to it. Now fasten the wire to the board by thrust- 
ing the ends through it, and bending so as to hold 
tight by the pressure. Lead one of these wires to one 








binding-screw and the other wire to the other one, as 
shown. The longer piece of carbon should now rest 
lightly upon the horizontal piece, and be very free to 
move away from it. 

With such an instrument, coupled with a battery of 
a single cell of almost any kind, anda distant telephone, 
one may talk anywhere in a large room and be heard 
by the one listening at the telephone; but it must be 
remembered that it is sensitive to echoes as well as to 
other sounds, and therefore talking at a distance from 
it will not be so audible as gentle talking within a foot 
or so of the instrument; whistling, whispering, etc., 
are plainer than with the common telephone. 

The name microphone is rather a misnomer for this 
instrument, for although very slight sounds may be 
heard apparently louder than one is accustomed to hear 
them; yet if one will let a fly buzz in his ear or walk 
upon it, he can quickly tell whether the sound is mag- 
nified in the microphone. Let the same experiment be 
tried with a watch. 

Thus it will be found that the instrument is simply 
a telephone ; that is, it renders distant sounds audible, 
not by magnifying them, but by reproducing them nearer 
to the ear. We do not say that the ticking of a watch 
is magnified when the watch is held to the ear, though 
it is very much louder than when it is five or six feet 
distant from it. The microscope presents an enlarged 
image of an object; the telescope simply presents the 
object as it would appear to one very much nearer toi 
The microphone has a formation similar to the latter, 
and hente it is simply a telephone. 








VARIETIES. 


— A member of a fashionable up-town congregation 
in New York city called at a music-store and inquired, 
‘“‘ Have you notes of a piece called the ‘Song of Solo- 
mon ?’” adding, “ Our pastor referred to it yesterday 
morning as an exquisite gem, and my wife would like 
to learn to play it.” 

— The Methodists have in their church circuit 
preachers, local preachers, and exhorters. In the 
early days of Methodism, and in the West, an old 
lady, not familiar with the nomenclature of Methodism, 
applied to the bishop to send into her neighborhood a 
“circus” preacher. ‘ Well, madam,” said the bishop, 
“we have not any circuit preachers; they are all en- 
gaged.” “Then send us a ‘locust’ preacher. “ All 
our local preachers are employed,” remarked the bishop. 
“Well, then,” rejoined the old lady, “send us an ‘ ex- 
hauster.’ ” 

— The Difference. — What we call lumber, the Eng- 
lish call trash. We say boards, they say deals. We 
take baggage on a journey, they take luggage. Our 
ladies speak of dry goods, and the English ladies of hab- 
erdashery. The Yankee says “go ahead,” and the 
British say “all right.” We speak of riding in the 
cars, they of riding by rail. We send letters by mai, 
they by the post. 

— “A No.1.” — The expression “A 1,” popularly 
used to designate the first quality of articles, is copied 
from the symbols of the British and foreign shipping- 
list of the Lloyds. ‘ A” is used to designate the char- 
acter or condition of the hull of a vessel, and the figure 
“1” to denote the efficient state of her anchors, cables, 
and stores. If those are insufficient in quantity or 
quality, the figure.“ 2” is used to indicate the same. 
When it is said of a ship, “she is A 1,” it means that 
she is all right as to hull, rigging, and equipments. 

— Those who are sometimes troubled to know how to 
pronounce the termination “ough,” — so troublesome to 
foreigners,—may see how simple and easy the following 
makes the task : 


‘* Wife, make me some dumplings of dough, 
They’re better than meat for my cough; 
Pray let them be boiled till hot through, 
But not till they are heavy and to 
Now I must be off to my plough, 
And the boys (when they’ ve had enough), 
Must keep the flies off with a bough, 
While the old mare drinks at the trough.’’ 





SS 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directeg ; 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. ” 


To CoRrRESPONDENTS. —If in any case we )aye 
failed to give credit for solutions sent, we beg to be jp. 
formed. We publish this week a portion_of the prob. 
lems received. We shall soon begin on the large numbe; 
of solutions at hand, and publish them in the order of 
the numbers of the problems, as fast as our space wil] 
admit. We cannot ordinarily publish more than one 
solution of the same problem, and in selecting for pub- 
lication we intend to consider the following points, 


which we put in the order of their importance: (1) Ac. 
curacy ; (2) perspicuity ; (3) brevity; and when none 
of them determine the selection, the solution in the bes} 
shape for the printer will be takén.—Ep. 


——_—+o0«——_ 


SOLUTIONS. 


— Solutions are credited as follows: 

H. Gunder: Problems 58, 59, 60, 61, 64, 65, 66. 
F. P. Matz: Problems 58, 60, 61, 64, 66. 

Wm. Hoover: Problems 58, 59, 60, 61, 64. 

S. H. Parsons: Problems 61, 64. 

J. E. D. Williamson: Problem 60. 

A. McBroom: Problem 34, 


PROBLEM 30.—Given, tan 246 = 8 cos? 6 — cot 4, to find 4. 
HENRY GUNDER. 
ry ¢ 2 tan 4 1 
Tan 26= riuara? cos? 6 = [ia 43 
2tané@. __ 1 1 
1—tan? 6 1+ tan? 4 ‘tan 4’ 
(1-+- tan? 4)? 
1 — tan? f) 


*. by sub- 


stitution, (1) 


1 : 
r o . — ) 
Transp. a and reducing, =8 tan 6... (2) 


ot : i 
yt putting this and the value 


sin 


Now, 1 + tan? 6= 
1 —_ 


—_— 


: tan 2 

of 1—tan? 6 in (2), we have —,; 8 Sn 4 (3) 
sin*2 4 cos2ésin2 4 ~*. 

Therefore sin 44 = 4, and thus 46 = }, which in its 


most general form, may be written, 46 = na + 
(—1)" = Also, 42 satisfies the equation ; 
(n +4). 

[Solved also by Wm. Hoover, and J. F. 8. ] 


°* = 


Henry GuNDER. 


PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 73.— Which is the more profitable, to lend 
money at 6 per cent., or to buy 5 per cent. government 
bonds, at 10 per cent. premium, the other conditions 
being the same as in the previous example ? Why ? 

[I have never found a satisfactory explanation for 
this one, taken from Greenleaf’s National. | ? 


PROBLEM 74.—Suppose that A lends money at 6 per 
cent. interest, payable in bank-bills, and that B buys 6 
per cent. government bonds, at 20 per cent. premium: 
which makes the better investment, if the bonds are 
payable in paper in 20 years, and the interest on the 
bonds payable in gold annually, gold being at 50 per 
cent. premium? Why? 


ProsieM 75.—In a right-angled tnangle, given the 
length of the two lines bisecting the two acute angles, 
to construct the trjangle and find the sides. F. A. 


Pros_EeM 76.—A right cone and a hemisphere have. 
a common base: required the center of gravity of the 
system, the density being uniform. 
Wan. Hoover. 
ProsBiEM 77.—An ice-house is 38 feet long, 33 feet 


wide, and 22 feet high: how many tons of ice will it 
hold ? 

Prosiem 78.—How many bushels of lime will it 
take to cover an acre of land, if the lime be laid on § 
inches thick ? | 

ProsieM 79.—There is a pile of wheat 25 feet long, 
5 feet wide, and 5 feet deep: how many bushels o 
wheat in the pile ? 


ProBLEM 80.—There is a pile of corn in the ear, of 
the same dimensions: how many bushels of corn i2 the 
pile? Jos. B. UppEGRaFF. 

Prostem 81.—Find the mean area of all right 
angled triangles that can be inscribed in a given se™* 
circle; and show the chance that any one of such right 
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angled triangles is less than 427?, where r is the radius 
of the semi-circle. 
PRoBLEM 82.—Show that 


/j @—b } /sb-(a—b) 

Vioe@ sé a V (a+b ) 

/ 5 ab —a*b +0 1,1, 1 
+\ a 7 pt c 


PROBLEM 883. 


=e A PRA 
f Vy } ab j 


cas—b3) . 





Given the equation,— 
sin 5 = 16 sins g: to find gq. 
PropiEM 84.—Two equal circular disks of inconsid- 
erate thickness are placed at random upon each other: 
to determine the mean area of the maximum circular 
disk that can be placed on the common area. 


ProsLEM 85.—Two comets move in elliptic orbits 
that are to each otheras 1 : 4/3, and in times that are 


to each other as 1: “2. Show that their relative ve- 
locities areas V2 : W3. 


F. P. Marz. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 

ARITHMETIC: WHEN, HOW LONG, AND HOW ? 
To the Editor of The Journal: 

For several years I have been a steady reader of THE JOUR- 
NAL, and can say, What so many have said before, that it is 
invaluable to alive teacher. I have found many articles of 
profit, and though I, of course, often dissent from positions 
taken by contributors, I have found many valuable suggestions 
in its columns. 

In the issue of Sept. 19 is an article by Dr. Andrews, on the 
“Time given to Common Branches in our Common Schools.”’ 
He calls attention to the great length of time devoted to Arith- 
metic. I have long thought that too much time was given to 
it, but the trouble is, how and when to apply the obvious rem- 
edy of giving less time and in a different manner. Having 
pointed out the fault, will the doctor give us some practical in- 
formation on how to correct it? At what point in our graded 
systems shall we begin its formal study, how long shall we 
study it, and in what manner present it? Are there any 
books on Arithmetic that the doctor would recommend as 
better than those now largely in use ? 

Iask these questions hoping for an answer through THE 
JOURNAL. lam much interested in the matter, and have la- 
bored somewhat to solve the problem. I know of nothing 
more practical for the body of your readers than an answer to 
these questions, *‘ When, how long, and in what manner to 
ach Arithmetic.”’ H. H. Ross. 

Vergennes, Vt., Sept. 25, 1878. 


oe" 


AN OLD QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

I read with much interest the article on “‘ Latin Pronuncia- 
tion,’ by W. S. Scarborough, of Wilberforce University, in 
THE JOURNAL this week, After mentioning the fact that 90 
colleges in this country still use the English method, while 75 
have adopted the Continental, and 72 the Roman, he says: 


“It would seem that a small majority preferred the English 
method of pronouncing the Latin, to either of the other two. 
The newspapers state it something like this: ‘Whether, when 
we meet the name of Cicero we shall say Sisero, Kickero, or 
Tchitchero, seems as far as ever from being decided.’ It is 
certainly a question that will require years to decide, if ever, 
in @ satisfactory manner.”’ 


The remark that it will require years to decide the question, 
is rendered all the more significant by remembering how old 
the question has already become. In Pope’s Dunciad, which 
Was first published about the year 1728, or one hundred and 
fifty years ago, are the following lines: 


***'Tis true, on words is still our whole debate, 
Dispute of me or te, of aut or at, 
To sound or sink in cano, O or A, 
Or give up Cieero to C or K.”’ 


In a little book entitled Selections from Pope, which the ed- 
‘tor, Prof. Thomas Arnold, of Oxford, kindly sent me, I find 
the following note on the lines quoted above: 


“To C or K: The controversy on the right pronunciation 

of Latin has been lately revived, and will ovukelay end in our 

*xchanging our present mode of pronouncing the vowels, at 

least, for that in use in Italy, whatever may happen in regard 

to the consonants.”’ R. - PERKINS. 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1878. 


ee 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AGAIN, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In your issue of Sept. 5 there is an extract from Governor 
Prescott, claiming for New Hampshire the honor of being the 
frst State in the Union to give to woman the right of suffrage 
in school meetings. I am glad to know that New Hampshire 

4$ taken this step forward. It is a step in the right direc- 
‘ion; but New Hampshire is not first in the matter, as Kansas 

4 constitutional provision which allows women to vote on 
ll matters pertaining to district schocls, and they have repeat- 


edly exercised this right. I believe that the very general inter- 
est shown in educational matters in the State, and the high 
efficiency of our public-school system, is in a measure owing to 
this provision. Neat schoolhouses dot the prairies in every 
direction, in some cases within my knowledge erected by the 
vote of the women in opposition to that of the men, who, how- 
ever, are now ready to admit the far-sighted wisdom of the 
step when they see the long trains of cars and the lines of cov- 
ered wagons which, this season, have brought so many thou- 
sands of immigrants to our borders, atttracted not merely by 
our fertile lands, but, in many cases, by the facilities for a 
good education which are offered them. Our State University, 
which crowns the hill at Lawrence, is a fine institution, and 
has already done excellent work, and gives promise, within a 


few years, of being a power in this far West not second to Ann 
Arbor. Here the Kansas girls are received on an equal foot- 
ing with her boys, and among the professors three women hold 
honorable positions. S. A. Brown. 

. Lawrence, Kan.; Sept. 29, 1878. 





To the Editor of The Journal: 

By THE JOURNAL of Sept. 19, it appears that New Hamp- 
shire is the third instead of the first State to give woman the 
ballot in school elections. The constitution of Colorado, 
adopted by the people in July, 1876, contains the following 
words: 

‘* Provided, that no person shall be denied the right to vote 
at any school-district election, or to hold any school-district 
office, on account of sex.” 

So it seems New Hampshire will have to take the fourth 
place in this line, and possibly the ‘‘ returns are not yet all in.”’ 
The first election at which women voted here was in May, 
1877, at which time they voted very generally throughout the 
State. At the next election, in May, 1878, the novelty seemed 
to have worn off, and very few went to the polls,—I think less 
than 100 in the entire State. 

As to the practical effect of female suffrage at school elec- 
tions, I have not been able to observe any, and I think it was 
a realization of the fact that no changes were wrought by their 
ballots that kept tne ladies away from the polls at our last 
election. I know of no one here whq opposes this law,—yet 
except in cases of unusual interest, it does not seem probable 
now that any considerable number of ladies will avail them- 
selves of this privilege. The language of your Michigan cor- 
respondent is equally applicable to Colorado. Giving the right 
of suffrage to women does not exert any appreciable influence 


upon the progress of our schools. J. C.S. 
Colorado, September, 1878. 





— Add Nebraska to the list of States that gave the right of 
suffrage to women in school elections long before New Hamp- 
shire thought of it. Like ‘“‘D. B.,’”’ I was born among the 


Granite Hills, but am obliged to champion my adopted State in 
this matter. : Go mm 
Lincoln, Neb., Oct. 6, 1878. 





QUERIES. 


|J. L. L., Edenvale, Cal., replies to Query 76, as others in 
September 26 issue. | 


—- 


90. Can you tell me in what book, or where I can find the 
piece entitled ‘‘ The Daisy Chain,” that Miss Lowell read at 
the Institute ? L. E. A. 


[We cannot tell. Perhaps our readers can. | 


91. I am told that quail is used in both numbers; that quails 


is never correct. On what authority is this assertion made ? 





92. I find that Steele’s Philosophy states that the density of 
Mars, compared with the Earth, is .52, calling the Earth 1. 
Lockyer’s states it to be .96, and Searle’s that it is .78. When 
the doctors disagree, what shall wedo? Will some one, through 
THE JOURNAL, inform me about the density of Mars ? 


[The American Cyclopedia gives the density of Mars as 
Yo that of the Earth. ] 


93. Who was the author of the following: 


‘*From all save that o’er which the soul bears sway, 
There breathes but one record, — passing away.”’ 


What is the analysis of the sentence, and how are the ital- 
icized words parsed ? C. E. J. 


94. The word auditorium is not found in Webster’s Una- 
bridged ; isit correctly used as an English word ? 

[We think not; it is not found in any dictionary or encyclo- 
peedia that we have. | 


95. The word Dalles is given in Webster only as a proper 
noun. Can it be used correctly as a common noun ? 


[Dalle is a French word, signifying “‘ flagstone’’ and also a 
spout for water. The Dalles of the St. Louis and Columbia 
rivers are rapids in these rivers, flowing through basaltic or 
slate ledges, with high walls or banks. In the application of 
the word to severa! streams it may be used as acommon noun.] 


96. Can a high-school be conducted successfully without a 
system of marking for deportment? If so, how? 


[Referred to high-school principals. ] 














ANALYSIS FOR CRITICISM. 

**T believe him to be an honorable man.’’ 

I is the subject; believe is the predicate; him to be an honor- 
able man, is acomplex objective element, of which him is the 
subject, man the predicate, and to be the copula. BETH. 


——H~e-” 


THE MODEL SCHOOLMARM. 


WARDWELL. 


‘*Then the whining schoolboy with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like a snail 
Unwillingly to school,”’ 

— Shakespeare 


BY 8S. 


P. 


As You Like It.’” 


— * That mercy I to others show, 
That merey show to me.”’ 
— Pope: ** Universal Prayer.’’ 
How nice it is to whip a boy! 
It is an act I much enjoy. 
Each morning when I open school, 
’Tis no exception, but my rule, 
To single out some little chap 
And on his knuckles give a rap, 
To let them know the teacher’s ’round, 
And on her muscle will be found. 
O yes! ’tis nice to whip a boy; 
An exercise I much enjoy. 


Boys are by nature very bad, 

Heirs to the faults Old Adam had; 
But as he’s dead I won’t join those 
Who “‘ seek his frailties to disclose.’’ 
Had Adam ever been a boy, 

With benefits Boys now enjoy, 
Judicious use of dry rattan 

Would made of hima better man. 
Alas! no schoolmarm could enjoy 
Rattaning Adam as a boy. 


This talk of ruling boys by love, 

And seeking guidance from above, 
May do for those who do not know 
How guidance can be found below. 

I love the boys as well as you; 

I love to do my duty, too; 

And rather think I understand 

** The loving and the chast’ning hand.’’ 
If duty tells me, ‘*‘ whip that boy,”’ 
Performing duty I enjoy. 


I went one day to see a school 

Where neither whip, rattan, nor rule 

Were ever used on boy or girl. 

My head was fairly in a whirl 

To see that teacher, meek and tame, 

Her discipline nought but a name 

For humdrum routine, where the boys, 

For love of her, would make no noise. 

Oh! how I longed to whip one boy, i 
That I my visit might enjoy! 


I felt that tender teacher’s arm; 

’T was like a skein of cotton yarn, 
Stringy and soft, not worth a cent; 
An arm by Nature kindly meant i 
For patting babies on the head, 

And smoothing pillows on a bed, 

Or other soft and gentle work, 

Perhaps for cobweb-maker’s clerk. 

I’m sure it could not hurt a boy, 

Oreproper teacher’s work enjoy. 


My arm is hard as any steel, 

© yes, take hold of it and feel 

The sort of muscle I have made 
By working at the teacher’s trade. 
You see I daily practice take, 

And very seldom ‘‘errors’’ make; 
For when a boy his hand holds out, 
My aim is sure, as he finds out. 

A failure would me much annoy; 
Accuracy I much enjoy. 


My pupils all are doing well, 

O yes, my ‘‘method’’ I will tell; 

It is not new nor meek nor mild, 

No, ‘‘ Spare the rod and spoil the child”’: 
If wit is out, I beat it in, 

And beat it out, if ’tis within; 

So ev’ry boy is sure to learn, 

And get a *‘ blessing ”’ in his turn: 

Oh, yes; ’tis nice to ‘* bless’’ a boy, 

A privilege I much enjoy. 


I hear the supervisors mean 

To introduce a splendid scheme; 

A hundred boys they’!l choose by lot 
From those who have ten whippings got; 
Put all the teachers in a row; 

Then, she who strikes the hardest blow, 
And is the surest in her aim, 

Shall, by acclaim, receive the name 

Of ‘‘ Castigator General ;”’ 

And, for one year thereafter shall, 
Upon on all holidays, enjoy 

The right to kill one little boy. 


I mean to do my best to gain 

That very honorable name; 

For want of practice I wont fail, 

For ev’ry day more boys I’!! whale; 

And ev’ry morning I will pray 

For strength to last me through the day, 
And that no pity weak, may lead 

Me to forgive when small boys plead: 
Their penitence I know is fear; 
Hypocrisy shall cost boys dear. 

So ev’ry art I will employ, 
That holidays I may enjoy, 
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— Gold closed Tuesday, at 100$. 

— A new Canadian ministry has been formed, with Sir John 
A. Macdonald as president of the council. 

— Austria will pay no attention to the Turkish protest 
against the proposed occupation of Novi Bazar, and will pro- 
ceed to occupy it. 

— The Ameer of Affghanistan has a war fund of 20,000,000 
rupees. 

— The Howard Association was started in 1853, during the 
prevalence of the yellow fever, and it has been in existence 
ever since. It was named after an English philanthropist 
named Howard. 

— The latest reports from the fever-stricken cities of the 
South shows a diminution in the dread disease. 

— The President has issued a proclamation commanding all 
riotous bands in New Mexico to disperse within five days. 

— The Russians have recommenced marchfhg on Adrian- 
ople. . They claim that the territory between Constantinople 
and Adrianople is not affected by the Berlin treaty, hence its 
proposed occupation by them. 

— Two hundred and twenty-five houses were burned at Ed- 
inburg, Penn. Loss about $400,000. 

— Rev. H. H. Hayden, of Madison, Conn., recently ac- 
quitted of the murder of Mary Stannard, has been again ar- 
rested on a bench warrant. 

A frightful accident occurred on the Old Colony railroad, 
Massachusetts, to an excursion train of over 1,000 persons, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 8, caused by a misplaced switch. The total 
number of deaths is 22, Four persons are missing, and there 
are 126 suffering from wounds. 

— General Grant writes that he will return to America in 
May, 1879. 

— Frederickstel, in Santa Cruz, has been burned by the in- 
surgents. 

— Mr. Bancroft’s health is nearly restored. , ‘ 

— Saturday, October 12, was the 386th anniversary of the 
discovery by Columbus of America. 

— The Vatican wishes to send a minister to England. 
There has been no such person in that country since 1688, 
when the English Revolution took place. 








Tue State Teachers’ Associations of New Hampshire 
and Connecticut hold their annual meetings this week, 
the one at Nashua, and the other at New Haven. The 
conventions of both these States are in the hands of the 
working teachers, and we shall expect to report ad- 
vanced positions on educational matters. Connecticut 
set a good example in its resolutions of 1877, and we 
shall look to see what action has followed from these 
Resolutions alone on educational 

To make them effective, they 


strong manifestoes. 
reform are harmless. 





, , , 
need a solid backing of earnest work. An active man 


or woman is worth more than a hall full of paper bullets 
in the work of educational progress. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


OUR WESTERN OFFICE AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


Owing to an increased demand for our publications 
in the West, we have made arrangements for a central 
office at Chicago, which will be a general agency for the 
States of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, and Nebraska. Messrs. Klein and Kimball, of 
Chicago, are our subscription agents for these States. 
Both these gentlemen are well known to the educators 
of the West, as enterprising and reliable business-men; 
and we take pleasure in committing the extension of 
our circulation in that section into their hands. Messrs. 
Klein & Kimball will act as our agents for THE 


ts.| JOURNAL, the PRIMARY TEACHER, and Goop TIMEs, 


and all correspondence with reference to agencies in 
those States, may be held directly with this firm. Sub- 
scriptions and general correspondence may be held with 
our home office, at Boston, as heretofore. Address 
Klein & Kimball, general Western subscription agents 
for JoURNAL OF Epucation, PRimMARY TEACHER, and 
aa Times, Room 79, Metropolitan Block, Chicago, 
ll. 








THE reports from Maine confirm our worst suspicions 
as to the proposed action of the government which will 
take charge of the educational affairs of that State in 
1879. The Greenback craze has elected a class of men 
to the Legislature whose reactionary influence on edu- 
cation will be most disastrous to the present educational 
policy of the State. It is well understood that State 
Superintendent Corthell, than whom there is not a more 
enthusiastic and indefatigable State officer in the coun- 
try, is doomed to official decapitation. The several ad- 
vanced positions gained by hard work under Superin- 
tendents Johnson and Corthell, are the objects of at- 
tack, and are in great danger of being overturned. 
Among the projects of the new administration, are plans 
to abolish the State tax for schools, the free high-school 
law, the State Agricultural College, and a reduction of 
the normal schools. If all is accomplished that is threat- 
ened, Maine will take a backward step of more than 
thirty years, and it behooves the educators of the State 
to be united in opposing this backward revolution. It 
is quite evident that the policy of these modern reform- 
ers is opposed to the common school and its adjuncts, 
for the intelligence of the people is a fearful drawback 
to the advancement of communism. If it were not for 
the fearful loss to the educational status of the State, it 
would be well to let these new legislators overturn in 
Maine, and show their full spirit and purpose there. 
We honor the good name of the State too much, how- 
ever, to allow such vandalism to go on without our vig- 
orous protest. 








WE have received from Paris the catalogue of the 
United States Collective Exhibition of Education, com- 
piled by Hon. John D. Philbrick, superintendent of the 
Department of Education. It contains a statement of 
the American school system, which was prepared by 
Duane Doty of Chicago, and William T. Harris of St. 
Louis, some four years ago, and received the signatures 
of about eighty: of our leading school officials. This 
document is a very proper one with which to introduce 
the Exhibition to the attention of educators. It is fol- 
lowed by a statistical summary taken from Gen. Eaton’s 


report for 1876. 


‘‘ The aim of the exhibition has been to eprom as far as 
practicable, the different grades and systems of education, both 
general and special, not only in respect to the materials and 
appliances of instruction and training, but also in respect to 
the results attained, — to bring together types, specimens, and 
illustrations as representations of their respective categories, 
comprising, the wr ect the elementary common school, 
graded and ungraded ; the normal school, city and State; the free 
high school, the incorporated academy, the preparatory schools, 
and the female seminary; the college for men, and the college for 
women; the college in its original normal organization, with no 





special school attached, and the college in its modified organiza. 
tion, with one or more connected special schools; the principal 
types of the universities and higher technical Schools: the jp. 
stitutions for the education of the feeble-minded, the deaf anq 
dumb, and the blind; and the public libraries which have ho. 
come a very important means of popular education. The ma- 
terials which enter into the composition of the exhibition are. 
illustrations of educational buildings with their furniture anq 
fittings; illustrations and specimens of appliances and appar- 
atus for instruction and training; scholars’ work, literary, goj_ 
entific, mechanical, and artistic ; educational literature, ey)- 
bracing all printed matter bearing directly on education. The 
collection of text-books is singularly complete, and amounts 
to 2,500 volumes. There are also upwards of 800 volumes of 
scholars’ work. With the aid of Mr. Philbrick’s exce}|e); 
handbook, visitors will be able to make a scientific study of 
the American educational system, and even when the exhjhj- 
tion is closed they will still have by them a permanently ysge- 
ful storehouse of educational facts.’’ : 








THE recent death of George Thompson, of England, 
removes one of the earliest and ablest of the Englis} 
anti-slavery reformers and agitators. He was born jy 
Liverpool in 1803, and saw the last of earth in his 75th 
year. He inherited rich intellectual gifts, and at the 
age of 27 so electrified a London audience, by a mag. 
nificent speech on the Reform Bill, that he was carried 
from the church on the shoulders of the enthusiastic ay. 
dience. Lord Brougham declared him to be the most 
eloquent pleader to whom he had ever listened. Ip 
1831 he took the lecture-field in the interest of the anti- 
slavery cause, and for nearly forty years devoted him. 
self, with “ unsurpassed consecration,” to the cause of 
oppressed humanity, irrespective of race orclime. John 
Bright, the great leader of English reform, thus speaks 
of his associate : 


‘*T have always considered Mr. Thompson as the real libera- 
tor of the slaves in the English colonies; for, without his com- 
manding eloquence, made irresistible by the blessedness of his 
cause, I do rfot think all the other agencies then at work would 
have procured their freedom. I can say honestly, and 
I say it with pleasure, there has been no movement during the 
past thirty years, on behalf of any good cause, and there has 
been no victory in this country to freedom and the people, in 
which he has not borne an honorable part.’’ 


Mr. Thompson was bravely heroic as well as elo- 
quent, and several times endangered his life in the advo 
cacy of his views. He visited America twice, to take 
counsel with his co-laborers here, once in 1850, and was 
secreted six weeks in Boston on account of threats of lis 
life, and again in 1864. Of that visit, and the flattering 
demonstrations received, he stated in a speech in London. 


‘‘In the city of Boston, where on my first visit I had been 
obliged for six weeks to secrete myself, where for months my 
life was in jeopardy, —in that city, a few nights after | landed 
there for the last time, I had one of the warmest welcomes ever 
extended to a man putting his fvot on a foreign shore. It was 
in the vast Music Hall, with the governor in the chair, and in 
that hour every recollection was banished from my mind that 
could recall the unkindness or hostility of a former time. 
And not only in Boston, but in the great cities of the Atlantic 
coast, and in the capitol at Washington, beneath the dome, by 
invitation of senators and representatives, entering the door 
with the honored Abraham Lincoln on one side and the vice- 
president of the United States on the other, I was welcomed 
by a magnificent audience, and was told in the sanctuary of 
American liberty-to speak all that was in my heart.”’ 


He left America in 1867, since which time his life 
has been spent in retirement; but his memory is held 
in lasting gratitude by the millions of enfranchised men 
for whom he lived and labored so heroically. 








DRIFT. 


— Whatever pedagogic reasons there may be for the inclt 
sion of German in the curriculum below the high-school gra¢¢, 
we are not able to comprehend. We observe that superintend- 
ents of the Western cities who could resist it only on pain of 
losing their places, attempt to keep it in as narrow limits 48 
possible; defending it in the mild way in which able men sub- 
mit to the inevitable. But no German master of pedagos! 
abroad, that we ever heard of, regards it with favor; and th¢ 
ery of disappointment that constantly comes up from its friends 
here is a proof of its inefficiency. It was gravely proposed, 4 
few years ago, in one of these cities, to import a ship-load 0 
“‘eultivated’? German schoolmistresses for use in these co" 
mon schools, as the “school German’? was becoming an offen 
to the elect. The children dodge it, talk and play on the stress 
in English, and evidently have ‘chosen their language ”:’” 
spite of Herr Ecke) The boasted ease of acquirement se 
cured by clipping the English half of the course of study 
suit the movement of the German English. 

— If there is any established law of national life, itis 
patriotism depends greatly on the assimilation of the aoe 
ion by the native language. The Germany of Europe 4 as 
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puts in operation the German school to naturalize Alsace and 
Lorraine. This experiment has been tested in three remark- 
able instances in the United States: in the old Holland-Dutch 
region of New York, the German counties of Pennsylvania, 
and the French department of Louisiana. In each of these 
localities the common people retained their “* mother-tongue Y 
far into the present century, to the judicious disadvantage of 
all concerned. The people thus shut up in the prison of a for- 
eign language, grew slowly in their apprehension of American 
institutions. The districts where this state of education pre- 
yailed, in the north, were the dark spots during the war, and 
are still half a century behind the English-school portions of 
the country in vital American citizenship. This republic wel- 
comes all Germany to its shores; but on the condition that the 
German is content to die, and rise again an American, at least 
in his children. The English is the language of this republic, 
and is to be made so in the public schools. We look upon this 
polyglot system of instruction as on some other Western 
crazes,—the delusion of an imperfectly assimilated community 


which will die of its own weight ere another generation. 





RESERVOIRS AND STREAMS. 





When a very small boy, we learned that a running 
stream was not a reliable motive-power for our toy 
water-wheels; and one of our earliest recollections is 
our success in damming a little rill near the school- 
house, and thereby securing a small mill-pond that 
turned our miniature works all through a dry summer. 
It seems to us that a good many of our pretentious 
common-school reformers never learned in their child- 
hood the advantage of a reservoir, either in mechanics 
orin the State. They perpetually insist on locating 
their water-wheel in the middle of a running stream ; 
forgetting that the liveliest brook is a variable quantity, 
and the most exuberant current of youthful energy 
will run out, if put too early to the work of turning the 
great mill-wheel of American life. 


Indeed, the great defect in American society comes 
from the necessity of a new country to locate its water- 
wheels on running streams. It is next to impossible to 
convince the sharp boys and girls of one of our new 
States of the necessity of laying up a store of informa- 
tion, of rehearsing the work of life, of training their 
jculties, and using the experience of the past as a spir- 
itual capital for their own beginnings in life. Why 
should the precocious American boy, who at fifteen is 
further ahead than a German or English lad at twenty, 
in the ways of “ getting on,” be compelled to smother 
his aspirations by four years’ general cultivation in the 
high school, or even a thorough study of the first prin- 
ciples of the trade or profession at which he aims? 
Why not “cut in,” at once, and learn to farm, trade, 
preach, teach, “run a machine,” or go to congress by 
doing the thing itself? This is the common American 
way, still defended by a good many successful men, in 
all walks of life, as a new discovery of our republican 
society. If these people would sit down and cast a look 
along their backward path, count the innumerable wrecks 
of life, ability, and character, in that fearful war, and 
realize that they are the few survivors of the most waste- 
ful method of generating social power, they might re- 
vise their hasty and peremptory opinion. 

The fact is, the great curse of American life, to-day, 
isthe lack of competent knowledge, trained faculty, and 
reserved force in our industrial and professional life. 
The country is swarming with young people as “ smart 
as a steel-trap,” up to anything, from a peanut stand to 
the presidency ;—a continent full of wild colts on the 
“keen jump” for the “ good time coming.” Our pro- 
fessions sway hither and thither in every gust of popu- 
lar caprice ; our trade vibrates on the edge of a game of 
thance ; our legislatures, even the high and mighty 
‘ongress at Washington, perpetually try to legislate the 
possible ; and society, itself, becomes a feverish dream 
ftom this impatient and shallow theory of education. 
Bad enough in the earlier periods of national life, when 
it was a necessity, it becomes suicidal now that the re- 
Public is called to its place among the leading powers 
f the world. A wild bull careering over a Texas 
Mairie ig picturesque, but a wild bull charging down 


Broadway is a horror. There have been times when 
there was no great danger in the experimental antics of 
American youth, for America, itself, was a group of set- 
tlements in the wilderness; and if society became too 
hot for the rabid originality of any man, he could go off 
into the woods, stake out a new metropolis, and “ grow 
up with the country.” But in such a cluster of Com- 
monwealths, as are now packed between Boston Bay 
and St. Pauls, this style of operating in every region of 
life is yearly becoming more destructive. The man 
who fancies these great States are to be handled by a 
generation of boys, that pitch into life at fifteen, and of 
girls who shoulder the trails of their “ pull-backs ” at 
twelve; with the average newspaper, and the competi- 
tions of an American life for an university ; will wake 
up some election morning, as the sleepers on the Mill- 
river bank were aroused, by the noise of a down-rush- 
ing destruction. We are now in the agonies of 
apprehension, fighting in the darkness of a whirlwind 
that threatens to blow down the best things in Amer- 
ica; a tempest raised from the hot whirl of our crude 
and crazy habit of industrial and professional life. 

And now, as if we had not enough of this running 
the social machinery of a continent, with a variable 
mountain-torrent as a motive-power, certain of our bril- 
liant preachers, journalists, and labor-reformers, are 
raising the cry that even the little head of water we 
raise by the five years’ general training in the common 
school, shall be let off, and infants, from six to twelve, 
This 


is simply a bid for general industrial bewilderment ; an 


be launched at once upon “industrial training.” 


aggravation of all our present social and civil disorders. 
It would take away, especially, from the children of 
operatives, small mechanics, and day-laborers, their only 
hope of laying up a capital of information and general 
mental discipline, invaluable, just now, to every Amer- 
ican child. 
chusetts and Ohio, a vast multitude of youth, with no 


It would let loose upon States like Massa- 


habits of mental discipline, no stock of general informa- 
tion, no reserve of moral or spiritual force,—taught 
only to do one thing, and, like the European workman, 
fatally dependent on that one chance for daily bread. 
The whole scheme is a hair-brained, wholesale project 
for re-producing in America the classes that are already 
becoming the terror of all the European empires, with 
the added danger that every one of these graduates, in 
America, is a voter, and a very possible candidate for 
any position in civil or professional life. 

No thoughtful school-man, or real statesman, doubts 
that the common school that educates the mass of 
American children, below the age of twelve years, is 
capable of great improvement in many ways. It is 
certain that the great need of our industrial classes is a 
system of industrial education, at least as thorough as 
that now furnished to the professional classes. But it 
is just as evident that the reforms in the common school 
should all aim at the more thorough training of all the 
powers, the more effectual opening of all highways to 
knowledge, and the generating of that roundabott 
habit of the whole manhood and womanhood, which 
qualifies the citizen to deal with life, as it now is in the 
reconstructed republic. To pull down this dam, drain 
off this reservoir of national power, and trust to an ed- 
ucation of the masses, which makes the getting a living 
a child’s problem from the cradle, is like building a fac- 
tory on an island in the Connecticut, to run as the 
river may choose to help it on, with no barrier between 
it and the White Mountains in the weeks of the spring 
freshet. It is also the deliberate conviction of the wisest 
masters of technical instruction that their pupils suc- 
ceed in proportion to the amount of general informa- 
tion, discipline, and mature capacity they bring to their 
studies. Indeed, the warning of our whole past, the 
solemn counseling of the present, and the outlook of 
our future, are all in the direection of a general educa- 
tion in home, school, and church, which shall bring out 
a generation in which is garnered up a reserve of knowl- 





edge, power, and character far beyond that of any pre- 


vious era in our affairs. Build the dam stronger than 
ever; store away among the secret hollows of all the 
upper regions of the national life, mighty lakes in quiet 
reservoirs; place at the gateways better men, more 
thoroughly trained to let on the water; and a new hope 
will dispel our anxious foreboding for the years to come. 


A. D. Mayo. 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCISES. 





OCTOBER 20. 

Born: Sir Christopher Wren, architect of St. Paul’s, 1632. 
H. J. Temple, Viscount Palmerston, English statesman, 1784. 

Died: Charles VI., King of France, 1422. Lord William 
Howard, 1640, Charles VI., Emperor of Germany, 1740. 
Archibald Pitcairn, author, 1713. Philip Astley, author of 
works on horsemanship, 1814. Grace Darling, 1842, the hero- 
ine of the Farne Islands,—read her biography. 


OCTOBER 21. 

Church Day: St. Ursula and her companions; Virgins and 
martyrs of the fifth century. 

Born: George Colman, the younger, dramatist and humor- 
ous writer, 1762. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1772. 
George Combe, phrenologist, 1788. 

Died: Tobias Smollett, novelist, 1771. Edmund Waller, 
poet, 1687. Samuel Foote, humorous writer, 1777. Lord Nel- 
son, killed in Trafalgar Bay, 1805. John Philip Curran, Irish 
orator, 1817. Alexander Runciman, Scottish painter, 1785. 

Mental relic of Lord Nelson: ‘* England expects every man 
to do his duty.”’ 


poet, 


OCTOBER 22. 

The home of Shakespeare at Stratford-on-Avon was pur- 
chased by public subscription, 1861. 

Born: Jobn Rheinhold Forster, traveler and naturalist, 1729. 
Sir Philip Francis, reputed author of the Letters of Junius, 
1740. Dr. Alexander Murray, distinguished orientalist, 1775. 

Died: Charles Martel, vanquisher of the Saracens, 741. 
Athelstan, King of England, 940. Dr. Samuel Arnold, author, 
1802. Louis Spohr, composer, 1859. 

Read the story of the revocatiun of the Edict of Nantes. 
Read Junius Letters. 

OCTOBER 23. 

Read History of Irish massacre 1641, and Battle of Edge- 
hill 1642. 

Born: Francis, Lord Jeffrey, eminent critic, 1773. Dr. John 
Jortin, 1698. Marshal Andoche Junot, French general, 1771. 

Died: William Prynne, author of ‘* Histrio Matrix,” 1669, 
Jean Frangois Vaillant, medalist, 1706. Annie Oldfield, cele- 
brated actress, 1730. 

OCTOBER 24. 

Read story of the fiction law-suit of John Doe vs. Richard 
Roe, 1852. 

Born: Sir James Mackintosh, politician and miscellaneous 
essayist, 1765. 

Died: Hugh Capet, king of France, 997. Jane Seymour, 
consort of Henry VIIL., 1537. Tycho Brahe, celebrated astron- 
omer, 1601. Prof. John McCullough, scientific writer, 1847. 
Daniel Webster, great American statesman, 1852. 

OCTOBER 25. 

Church Days: St. Crispin’s Day; St. Boniface I., pope and 
confessor, 422. 

Born: Dr. James Beattie, 
Faber, theologian, 1773. 

Died: Demosthenes, great Athenian orator, 322 B. C. King 
Stephen, of England, 1154. Geoffrey Chaucer, poet, 1400. 
Willian Elphinstone, founder of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
1514. Evangelista Torricelli, inventor of barometer, 1647. 
William Hogarth, painter, 1764. Sir James Graham, British 
statesman, 1861. 

Read the history of the Battle of Agincourt, in connection 
with the events of St. Crispin’s Day. 


poet, 1735. George Stanley 


OcTOBER 26. 


Born: Charles Frangois Dupuis, astronomer, 1742. George 
James Danton, French revolutionary leader, 1759. 
Died: Abulfeda, Mohammedan historian, 1331. Samuel 


Puffendorf, distinguished jurist, 1694. Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
portrait painter, 1723. Dr. Phillip Doddridge, eminent divine 
and author, 1751. 

Read an account of the French Revolution, and noti¢te the 
parts enacted by Danton, Robespierre, and others. 








— Now sank the sun upon his ocean bed 
In a great blaze of gold and purple-red. 
And rose the moon, and lit with paly ray 
Between the forkéd hills the landscape gray. 
And all the shrill sounds of the long daylight 
Seemed muffled ’neath the drowsy plumes of night. 





— Deirdre. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





ILLINOIS. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT THE COUNTY FAIR. 
Nothing has done our county schools more good, so I will 
tell you about it. It was a little bit of the Centennial, set 
down at our vefy doors. This is the way it came about :—IIli- 
nois made no appropriation for an educational exhibit at the 
Centennial; her teachers, not willing to submit to such a dis- 
grace, through their State Association undertook the work. 
The necessary funds were raised, the work prepared and sent 
to Philadelphia, in charge of Prof. S. H. White, of Peoria. 
At the next meeting of the Association, Professor White gave 
an account of his stewardship, from which it appeared that, 
after paying all expenses, we had nearly a thousand dollars 
left. With this he proposed establishing 
A STATE COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION, 
His suggestion was adopted, and the whole matter placed 
in the hands of a committee of five, Professor White being 
chairman. 

As you have referred to this work in THE JOURNAL, I need 
not describe our plan, but will show you how our county work 
grew out of it. This is the course of reasoning which con- 
nects the two:—If the exhibition of the work of our schools at 
Philadelphia and Springfield did so much good by spurring to 
greater endeavor, an exhibition of it nearer home will do much 
more good. Filled with this idea, I went to the Agricultural 
Board, which has our County Fair in charge, and besought 
them to give as much recognition to the children of the county 
as they do to the pigs and the cattle. The idea was anew one, 
and met with some opposition at first, but soon they agreed to 
appropriate $25 for premiums, to be distributed as I thought 
best. When Fair-time came, a year ago, we were accorded 
very limited space in Floral Hall; but we utilized it in such a 
way that it was acknowledged to be 

THE MOST INTERESTING THING THERE. 

But being tucked into a corner did not suit us, and we re- 
solved to build a pavilion for ourselves. The faith of the Agri- 
cultural Board, though increased somewhat, was not yet strong 
enough for them to undertake the work, so an appeal was 
made to the teachers and schools of the county. The response 
was generous, and the building was erected. 

Meanwhile, at the time appointed for the State competitive 
examination, the questions prepared by the State committe, and 
published in the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, were distributed, 
in sealed packages, to such schools as were willing to engage in 
the work. Answers to these form what we term “ Regulation 
work,”’ because done in accordance with the regulations of the 
State committee. All the work done by the school, no matter 
how bad, must be sent in for exhibition at the County Fair; 
afterward we select the required per cent. of the work and 
send it to the State Association. 

ABOUT FORTY COUNTY SCHOOLS 
and two graded schools took part in this work; the results 
were, in many cases, encouraging; in some, discouraging; in 
not a few, laughable. The first class comprised the work of 
those schools where efficient teachers had been permanently 
employed, and sustained by the hearty coéperation of parents 
and school officers; the second, work from those schools where 
the only question asked in hiring a teacher is, ‘‘Who will 
‘keep school’ cheapest ?’”? where teachers are changed every 
term, parents never visit the school, and scholars come to 
school or stay away, at their own will. Showing this con- 
trast in the work, and showing it in such a way that the 
dullest could not help seeing the reason for it, was worth 
all that the exhibit cost. 
AND THE LAUGHABLE THINGS 

certainly paid, for there are few better investments than those 
bringing a hearty laugh to over-tired teachers. Such answers 
as were given to the questions in ‘Common Things”! Such 
equations as were strung together in some of the arithmetic 
work! Such punctuation, capitalization, and paragraphing, 
not to mention original spelling, as some of the letters pre- 
sented! If you wish to know what they were like, just try a 
country school which has never taken a written examination, 
with the questions, simple as they seem. I know they taught 
me not to take anything for granted in the way of a child’s 


knowledge of 
SIMPLE, EVERY-DAY THINGS. 


The work was done mainly by country schools. Iinyited the 
town schools to join, but did not urge them, because usually 
they have enough written examinations; but in our country 
schools such exercises were unknown till lately, and I felt they 
needed just the training in precision and power of expression 
which written work gives. The improvement in these respects 
in the work sent in this year, compared with that sent by the 
same schools last year, was distinctly noticeable. 

The miscellaneous work was an interesting feature of the 
exhibit, as showing what the schools are doing in their every- 
day work. It consisted of sets of monthly-examination papers, 
copy-books written during the year and kept without one blot, 
composition work in great variety, descriptions of imaginary 
journeys, testing the children’s knowledge of geography, maps 


drawn from memory, botany work consisting of pressed leaves 
and flowers, each accompanied with accurate description; 

AN OBSERVATION-BOOK, 
in which the children had noted down facts concerning the 
growth of plants which they had learned from their own ob- 
servation, inventional drawing, etc., ete. 

Then there was a collection of the native woods of our 
county,—fifty-six in number, —including a section of each va- 
riety, with its pressed leaf numbered to correspond; taxider- 
mists’ collections, collections of insects, ophidiae, the grains 
and grasses of our county,—all collected and prepared by our 
public-school children and their teachers; all but one small 
collection of stuffed birds, by those of our country schools. 
Most of the specimens were scientifically named, and the chil- 
dren who were there in crowds on Wednesday,—when they were 
admitted to the grounds free, —could and did describe them 
more accurately, and tell more about their habits, growth, etc., 
than most grown people can. This delighted me, as it proved 
that our children are learning the lesson I have tried hard to 
teach them during the past five years,—the lesson of keeping 
their eyes open. ‘The interest aroused in this department has 
already resulted in steps being taken toward the formation of 

A COUNTY NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

While planning the exhibit, the prominent thoughts in my 
mind were to benefit the children through their performing the 
work, and their parents by the exhibition of what they had 
done. I wanted it to be one grand object-lesson for the thou- 
sands who frequent agricultural fairs, but do not visit schools 
nor read educational journals. To this end, everything 
was arranged so as to be as suggestive as possible. The build- 
ing itself was well lighted and ventilated, and made attractive 
with pictures, growing plants, flowers, ferns, — all bright and 
pretty things that every school-room can have. One corner 
was partitioned off for a country school-room, and contained 
things I deem essential for such a room, from cyclopedia and 
dictionary to wash-basin, towel, and duster. A closet received 
our dinner-basket and maps, that they might not litter up the 
main room,—a hint to those directors who think entries and 
closets waste room. 

THE WRITTEN WORK 

was so arranged as to be easily accessible by all, and all were 
cordially invited to examine it. There was no ‘‘ Hands off”’ 
posted in our building. It was examined by thousands; the 
room was constantly filled. The great crowd surged slowly 
through, looking at things as they would through Floral Hall; 
but there were hundreds, — teachers, thoughtful parents, and 
directors, — who wished to examine the work carefully. For 
their accommodation we had an ante-room with seats, where 
they could take the work and study it at their leisure. This 
room was always full; note-books and pencils were in as great 
requisition there as they were at the Centennial. 

The interest in this exhibit was not confined to our own 
county; the superintendent of a neighboring county, accom- 
panied by the secretary of their agricultural board, spent two 
days with us, on purpose to study its workings, and returned 
home fully determined to have a similar exhibit in their 
county next fall. The officials of several other fairs did 
like wise. 

RESULTS,—DO THEY SATISFY OUR EXPECTATIONS ? 

It is too early yet for the most valuable fruits to appear; but 
from what has already been seen we feel paid for all the time, 
trouble, and worry. A wonderful interest in school affairs 
has been awakened among country people, from which we an- 
ticipate great results. It has shown what can be accomplished 
by country schools, the conditions upon which success depends, 
and the fact that these conditions are within the reach of every 
district. It has demonstrated to a certainty that if careless, 
lazy teachers are employed, careless, slip-shod work will be 
done by their pupils. Another thing,—I hope it has given to 
many parents higher ideas concerning the capacities of their 
children, and of the value of their children’s time for purposes 
of education, and that this will result in greater regularity of 
attendance. Thoroughly imbue parents with the idea that 
their children lose something valuable by staying away from 
school, and absenteeism will be cured. 

AS FOR THE EFFECT UPON THE CHILDREN, 

I just wish you’could have seen them, as they crowded what 
they proudly called ‘‘Our Department ;” the bright, happy 
looks of those whose work was on exhibition, and the shame- 
facedness of those who had sent none. I wish you could have 
heard the assurances made to me over and over again, ‘‘ We 
will do better yet, riext year;’’ or ‘‘We are going to have 
something here next time.”’ 

Judicious teachers have made good use of the exhibit, and 
are leading their scholars to study its lessons well. I have hardly 
entered a country school-room since, — and I have been con- 
stantly visiting them,—in which there was not some reference 
made to the fair. In one,—the one, by the way, that took the 
highest and the most premiums, — the teacher had given each 
scholar over seven years old, a special department in the fair, 
on which to report. (That whole school, with all its directors 
and most of the parents, attended the fair, though they drove 
sixteen miles to do so.) My visit happened to be on the 





day after these reports were read. They were lying on the 





ee 


teacher’s desk, and afforded me much amusement and pleasure 
as I looked them over. The following extracts are from the 
REPORT OF A GIRL OF THIRTEEN: 


‘But the best of all was the school exhibit, which was very 
large. The room looked pretty, for it was adorned with pic. 
tures, the different woods of the county, pressed leaves, botteq 
snakes, stuffed birds, and last, but not least, the jolly figure 
and pleasant smile of our Superintendent, Miss West. 

Over one door was the head and horns of a Rocky Mountajy 
sheep; at one side, a collection of grains and grasses; while j) 
front of them was a tree filled with birds, flying squirrels, hats. 
minks, and moles from Cherry Grove school. (The minks anq 
the moles were not on the tree, but under it.) 

The collection of woods of Knox County, with leaves of the 
same, was very fine. Away up on a beam was your large 
horned owl, and at one side your little screech-owl, which 
looked very wise by the side of the great staring one. Stanq- 
ing down by the snakes was a sand-hill crane, which woujq 
have looked splendid had it not been caught while molting. 
Over the case of minerals was a branch of cedar, filled wit), 
cedar and humming birds, apparently eating the berries, 

On the top of the partition between the two rooms, were q 
large chicken-hawk, two or three sets of birds, a young eagle. 
which looked very fierce, and near by, a little gray squirre| 
which looked very happy munching a nubbin of corn. Ona 
limb of the tree a crow sat, eating a kernel of corn, while g 
white dove was flying down to get some too. 

The collection of Ophidia and Sauria attracted much atten- 
tion. One corner of the room was partitioned off with 
a railing, and what do you think was inside ? A model schoo)- 
room, with every thing complete. Up in one corner was a 
little bookcase, filled with books, and on the lower shelf was q 
tiny clock, keeping exact time. To one side was a blackboard, 
with a motto written on it. 

On a shelf was a wash-basin and soap and at one side of jt 
hung atowel. On another shelf was a water-bucket and dipper, 
In another part of the room was a table with text-books and a 
bell on it. On top of the bookcase was a staring owl, and other 
pieces of taxidermy wére scattered around the room.”’ 


OWLS. 

It may seem from this sketch that our room was somewhat 
overstocked with owls. At the fair some remarked this, and 
even hinted that the reason for this overplus was found in the 
fact that owls are so stupid in the daytime the children can 
easily catch them; but I promptly silenced such audacity by 
learned quotations from mythology. Why should not Minerva’s 
owl, — bird of wisdom, — be found in a school-room? In 
their august presence, with those grave eyes looking down 
upon us, we could not exactly say ‘‘ The more, the merrier,” 
but can we not say ‘“‘ The more, the wiser”’ ? 

Our written fair-work has not yet. finished its course, It 
went, by invitation, the weeks following our fair, to that of a 
neighboring county, there to do its work of stirring up the 
people. We anticipate good results from its presence at our 
County Teachers’ Institute in November, where we trustit 
will prove as instructive an object-lesson to those teachers who 
did not attend the fair, as it has already proved to those pareuts 


who did. 
THE AWARDING COMMITTEE 


at our fair consisted of five ladies and gentlemen, thoroughly 
alive, educationally; their awards were based upon the careful 
examination of the work in my office, previous to the fair. 
Days were spent in this work, as there were about 2,500 pages 
of manuscript, the work of nearly 1,200 children. Their chair- 
man, a lady of the highest culture, and extensive experience 
in school-work, is preparing for the Institute an exhaustive 
paper upon ‘‘The Lessons of our Educational Exhibit,” and 
this will be illustrated by reference to the work on exhibition 
there. 

Lastly, we hope for good results from the presence of the 

THIRTY PREMIUMS 

in various schools, well distributed throughout the county. 
They were very carefully chosen, and each bears the inserip- 
tion, ‘‘ Awarded by the Knox County I)inois Agricultural 
Board for excelling in school work.’ They include subscr'P- 
tions tothe Nursery, Monthly Reader, and St. Nicholas, Prang § 
Natural History Chromos, a Globe, Map of Illinois, Rolfe's 
English Classics, ten volumes Lippincott’s Gazetteer, Wood's 
Homes without Hands and Bible Animals, Hooker's Child's 
Book of Nature, Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, Oaul 
kin’s Object Lessons, Abbott’s Science for the Young, (4 vols.), 
Greene’s History of the English People, Rawlinson’s Ancient 
History, Parton’s Book of Biography, etc. With few exch 


tions the premiums go to schools, not to individuals, to be kept 


there for perpetual use, and, we trust, each to form a nucleus 
around which shall gather others of its kind. Already is th 
leaven working. The school receiving Rolfe’s English Class 
stirred up by that gift, is now all aflame with enthusiasm ©” 
cerning a school library, and the whole village is at work help- 
ing them in this laudable enterprise. 


Galesbury, Ill., Oct. 1878. M. A. WEST: 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


SwITZERLAND. — A country poor, of very limited — 
without luxury, without splendor, without power, it '5 eet 
ished by its inhabitants like a friend who conceals his — 
in the shade and devotes them all to the happiness of a 
wholove him. During the five centuries that the prosperit) 3 
Switzerland has lasted, one has seen wise generations ™ of 
than great men. One might almost say that the’ances’o™ 
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this nation are still reigning among them; at all times they are 
respected, imitated, and kept in view. The simplicity of their 
manners ; and the attachment to ancient customs, the wisdom 
and uniformity of their style of living, bring the past vividly 
pefore Us, avd render the future present. The stranger ad- 
mires the mountains of Switzerland as a marvel of nature; 
the inhabitants cherish them as an asylum, where magistrates 
and fathers together care for citizens and children. 


[raLy. —In the first number of the fourth volume of Il 
Archives de Pedagogia, published at Palermo under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Emanuele Latino, of the University of Palermo, 
there is an article advocating the necessity of paying less atten- 
tion to the study of the ancient languages, and recommending 
instead the acquisition of French, German, and English; there 
are also valuable papers upon the organization of public in- 
struction in Italy; upon moral education in the schools; upon 
scholastic hygiene, and upon a proposition to make gymnastics 
obligatory. From it we learn that the municipality of Turin 
are offering a medal, of the value of 4,000 livre, for a ‘*‘ volume 
of popular reading upon the life of Victor Emanuel, consid- 
ered in its relations to the independence and unity of Italy.”’ 


CAREER OF A FRENCH TEACHER. — M. Victor Auguste 
Raiff, school-teacher at Ardres, department of the Pas de 
(Calais, has lately received medals of honor from the Associa- 
tion des anciens éleves de l’école normale, and from the So- 
cieté d’ encouragement au bien. This modest teacher of a 
country school has discharged his humble duties in the same 
commune for forty years, during which long period he has 
always maintained the character of a virtuous head of a 
family, @ man devoted to his work, and a true patriot. He 
has brought up a family of eleven children in principles of 
duty, of parental respect, and of love for the family, which are 
strikingly manifested to-day by the perfect union and affection 
that reign among its members. When the war broke out, in 
1870, two of his sons were already serving in the army; but 
the patriotic father did not hesitate to say to the four who 
were at home: ‘* Our country has need of defenders; go, my 
sons, join your brothers, and remember that you are French- 
men.’ They went away with his blessing, and all returned in 
safety, having performed distinguished services. In spite of 
his large family, and having no other resources than his mod- 
est pay as a teacher, this worthy man did not hesitate to re- 
ceive into his house and provide for, two nephews, who were 
left orphans, and a young cousin. The Journal des Institu- 
teurs, from which this interesting account is taken, adds: 
“The schoolmaster’s house, at Ardres, is of the most hospita- 
tle order; never does one knock in vain at the door, and 
Madame Raiff has always in reserve the ‘ part of the poor.’ ”’ 





SCIENCE NOTES. 

Vegetable Milk. — A recent chemical investigation of the 
milk from the so-called Cow-tree, or galacto dendron, of South 
America, has shown its relation to animal milk to be closer 
than it has hitherto been supposed. It is thicker than cow’s 
nilk, and exhibits a slightly acid reaction. When exposed to 
the air it becomes coagulated into a kind of cheese. This con- 
lainsa complex fatty matter analogous to bees-wax, and can 
be made into excellent candles. Here is also nitrogenow® mat- 
ter which suggests albumen, or vegetable fibrine. Sugars, salts 
of potash, lime, magnesia, certain phosphates, and water com- 
plete the composition of this interesting liquid. Although 
tontaining the same elements as cow’s milk, it differs from it 
in its composition. In South America it is considered an ab- 
solute preventive of dysentery. 


Color. — Dr. Pechuel-Loesche, of Leipsic, is endeavoring to 
obtain data as to the extent to which uncivilized people can 
distinguish colors. For this purpose he has distributed largely, 
oall parts of the world, a scale of colors, with their German 
and English equivalents, with blanks for the answers. 


Consciousness.—Professor Herbert Spenser has made a study 
ofthe sensations reported to have been experienced by a Uni- 
versity Graduate, who had taken chloroform. From these 
Professor Spenser draws his conclusions, ‘‘ that there exists a 
form of consciousness lower than that which the lowest kind 
of thoughts shows us. The simplest intellectual act implies 
the knowing something as such or such; implies the conscious- 
Ness of it as like something previously experienced, or other- 
Nea belonging to a certain class of experiences. But we 
re get evidence of a state so low that a received impression 
‘mains in consciousness unclassed. Here is a passive re- 


—. of it, and an absence of the activity required to know 
'a8 such or such.”? 


a lane of Potassium. — Professor Fischer was found poi- 
hed in the physical laboratory of the Gymnasium at Prague; 
Satanal nh engaged in some experiments with the cyanide of 
“a? and it was evident he fell a victim to this inves- 
Monera, and the Problem of Life. — A series of articles have 
ho has on this subject, written by Dr. Edward Montgomery, 
attempted to solve the problem accounting for the ac- 








tive, living motion observed in protoplasm. Dr. Montgomery 
attributes the motion to a process of disintegration and rein- 
tegration. On the ‘‘ Problem of Life,’’ he says: ‘‘ What has 


become of this vexed problem of problems? Is not proto- 
plasm a chemical compound, like other substances, merely va- 
rying from them in its degrees of molecular complexity ? Do 
we concern ourselves about the origin of MgO, SO; + 7H.0, 
or any other mineral substance ? Why, then, should the or- 
igin of some combinations of C, H, N, O, be made a question 
of the life and death of our principal philosophies ? Has it 
actually come to this, that the scientific foundation of our 
creeds rests on the decision whether COO is, or was once 
changed into CHO by natural or supernatural means; and 
this when there is plenty of Hin our world. Yes, it is even 
so, however incredible, however flattering to our intellectual 
pretentions. The contending claims of naturalism and super- 
naturalism, the fate of the most momentous questions touch- 
ing the guidance of our life, turn actually, in the field of sci- 
ence, upon the paltry issue of the synthesis of ternary carbon 
compounds, whether this be chemically or whether it be super- 
chemically effected. COO is indisputably an inorganic com- 
pound ; CHO is indisputably an organic conpound. This 
designates accurately the actual depth of the gulf existing be- 
tween organic and inorganic nature. 

Proposed Silk-school Farm, — Certain capitalists have de- 
cided to form a silk-school farm and village, to train young 
people to those habits of care, patience, and watchful atten- 
tion which are necessary for the successful raising and reeling 
of silk. The work is said to be light and easy, and when skill 
is acquired early, highly profitable. It is peculiarly suitable 
for the deaf and dumb, whose misfortunes cut them off from 
other occupations. J. M. 





NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The will of the late Mrs. Samuel M. Demerritt, of Ports- 
mouth, provides afund of $4,000, the interest of which will 
aid indigent Portsmouth youth at college. 

— Phillips-Exeter Academy has recently received 
Henry Winkley, Esq., of Boston, a gift of $5,000. 

= The wife of Prin. A. P. Kelsey, of the State Normal 
School at Plymouth, has just inherited the sum of $400,000. 

— Rev. Jabez Fitch, minister of the First Church in Ports- 
mouth, left in manuscript a history of the Province of New 
Hampshire, written by himself about one hundred and fifty 
years ago. Dr. Belknap had this manuscript in his hands 
when he wrote his elaborate history a century ago, and it went 
with other papers of Dr. Belknap’s to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. This ancient and valuable history is now to 
be printed by that society, the editorship having been com- 
mitted to Hon. Charles W. Tuttle, a member of the society, 
and formerly of New Hampshire. 


from 





VERMONT. 
— The Normal School at Johnson has 100 pupils. 
—A bill conferring on women the right to vote in school- 
meetings, was refused a second reading in the legislature. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


— Miss Helen A. Shafer, professor of Mathematics at 
Wellesley College, has received the degree of A.M. from Ober- 
lin College. This is the third honorary degree of A.M that has 
been given to professors at Wellesley. The new laboratory for 
biology is now in successful operation. The microscopes were 
purchased in England, but new sets of objectives, of high 
power, have been made for the laboratory, by Robert Tolles, 
of Boston, whose objectives have a world-wide celebrity. 
There is an excellent biological laboratory at Johns Hopkins 
University, but Wellesley is first among the colleges in intro- 
ducing the practical study of this new science. An examina- 
tion of the Wellesley laboratory, with its thorough equipment, 
will be useful to those who are interested in the study of this 
science. ° 

— A deeply interesting meeting of the Fitchburg Teachers’ 
Association, recently held, was addressed by Col. F. W. 
Parker, Supt. of Schools, Quincy, on the topic of teach- 
ing elementary reading,—and was highly appreciated. Nearly 
every teacher of the city was present, together with a large del- 
egation of Leominster teachers. Mayor Merriam, members of 
the school committee, Superintendent Edgerly, and others, 
were among the audience. President Huling stated that all 
teachers of Fitchburg are regarded as members, and the meet- 
ings would be open to all interested in the subjects discussed. 
We congratulate the teachers of Fitchburg on the success of 
their Association, and wish every town and city in the coun- 
try had a similar organization, 

— Harvard College has admitted to the freshman class, 242; 
admitted last year, 239; probable number of undergraduates, 
1878-9, seniors 194, juniors 170, sophomore 218, freshmen 
242; total, 824. Total last year, 813. 

— The annual report of President Capen, of Tufts College, 
has just appeared. It shows that there are in the college 110 
students. These are distributed as follows: Undergraduates, 
82; post-graduates, 2; special course, 1; divinity school, 25. 

— Maplewood Institute, for young ladies, Pittsfield, began 
its school year on Monday, the 23d ultimo. The number of 





boarding pupils is largely increased over last year, East Hall 
being filled nearly to its full capacity. The board of instruc- 
tion has been strengthened by several additions, and the Insti- 
tute appears to be entering upon a year of marked usefulness 
and success, 

— George B. Buffington has been elected principal of the 
Cohannet 


street school, at Taunton, to succeed Edwin S. 
Thayer, who has accepted a similar position in Fall River, 
— The Normal Art School, located at 28 School street, 


Boston, has opened auspiciously, having 60 new students in 
Class A, Altogether there are 150 students in the day school 
this year. The evening school has been abolished. The 
school is open five days per week, from 9 a.m. to 4p: m, 

— Initiatory steps for the establishment of a branch high 
school in South Boston have been taken. 

— One hundred and thirty-nine courses of lectures are laid 
out at Harvard College for the coming year, among which will 
be Prof. Charles Eliot Norton’s, on Fine Arts. 

— The Deerfield Academy and Dickinson High School has 
opened its first term, under the new board of trustees, with 50 
pupils. 

— Miss Thurston has charge of the music in the schools of 
Turner’s Falls, this year. 

— George Riddle has been appointed professor of Elocution 
at Harvard College, to fill the vacancy caused by the drowning 
of Prof. Stacy Baxter, at Cape May, last summer. John W. 
White will be assistant-teacher of Greek, while Prof. F. E. An- 
derson continues abroad. 

— The Teachers’ Institute, at Hyannis, was held October 
8th and 9th. The Institute was opened with appropriate ex- 
ercises at 9 o’clock Tuesday morning. The instruction was 
excellent; the attendance large. Every exercise was listened to 
with theclosest attention. All seemed to be interested, enthu- 
siastic, and thoroughly in earnest. Mr. Hubbard advised the 


teachers in regard to the topics to be taughtin arithmetic. He 
would have them teach fewer subjects,—more arithmetic. He 


would omit contractions, properties of numbers, least common 
multiple, and greatest common divisor; most of reduction, 
and compound numbers; partial payments, true discount, an- 
nual and compound interest problems in interest; most of bank 
discount, partnership, proportion, equation of payments, ex- 
change, duodecimals, cube root, alligation, and progression. 
Mr. Walton would have teachers teach reading, beginning with 
objects, using light, pleasant, natural tones of voice. Avoid 
school tones. ‘‘ Read just as if you were not in the school- 
room, my little girl,’’ said he to a child whose tones were ex- 
tremely bad; and the change was so remarkable as to secure 
applause. Mr. Dickinson stated that the ends of teaching are 
knowledge, method, culture. He defined culture as the fac- 
ulty the mind acquires for thinking. The address was listened 
to with the greatest interest. 

— The next semi-annual meeting of the New-England Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents, will be held in the rooms of 
the school committee, on Mason street, Boston, on Friday, 
Oct. 25, at 9.30 o’clock, a.m. All school superintendents in 
New England are cordially invited to be present, and partici- 
pate in the discussions. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The State Normal School, at Providence, is in a very 
prosperous condition. Though a considerable number of ap 
plicants were rejected at the recent examination for admission, 
the school is more than full. The extra desks that have been 
put into the study-hall are not sufficient to accommodate all 
the pupils. There is a good proportion of high-school gradu- 
ates. But the most encouraging features of the school are the 
excellent scholarship of many of the pupils, and their zeal in 
making the improved methods of instruction which are stead- 
ily developed in this school, their own. 

— The first and second premiums for excellence in the pre- 
paratory Latin studies and the first premium in Greek studies 
were awarded to pupils prepared by Edward H. Cutler, A.M., 
of the Providence High School, for Brown University. A sec- 
ond premium was awarded to a pupil of Dr. Merrick Lyon. 





CONNECTICUT. 


— During the last year over 15,000 metric rules, or other illus- 
trations of the metric system, have been sent to the teachers 
and scholars of Connecticut from the office of the Board of Ed- 
ucation. Some illustration of the metric system ought to be 
found in every school of the State. The cheapest appliancé 
for this purpose is the foot-rule, graduated metrically on one 
side and in inches and eights of an inch onthe other. Until 
the first of December next these rules will continue to be fur- 
nished at four dollars a hundred, or four cents apiece. When 
sent by mail, fifty-seven cents will payfor a dozen rules. This 
is the lowest cost by the thousand, and less than half the or- 
dinary retail rate. Aside from its metric graduation, such a 
rule is needed by every pupil in map-drawing and other school 
work. 

— The Suffield Literary Institute, now, and for the last 
few years under the charge of Mr. Shores, is in a very flourish- 
ing condition, and accomplishing a good work. 

—- The Hartford Theological Seminary has been very gener- 
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ously mentioned by the late J. B. Hosmer, who recently died 
at a very advanced age. It is thought that the institution will 
receive nearly $100,000 in addition to a previous gift of nearly 
a like sum. 

— We doubt if any State has a capitol that will surpass the 
new one in Hartford, either in beauty of location or in the 
elegance and convenience of the structure itself. It stands 
a ‘‘thing of beauty”’ overlooking the Bushnell Park, also a 
** thing of beauty.”’ 

— Miss Elizabeth C. Coburn, who has taught in the Normal 
School for two terms, — as substitute for Miss Gibbs, who was 
obliged to leave for a season on account of ill-health, — has ac- 
cepted a position in the Girls’ High School, Boston, under the 
care of Prof. Homer B. Sprague. Miss Coburn is a graduate 
of the Salem (Mass.) Normal School. She is a young lady of 
great worth, and promises to become a teacher of unusual 
merit. During her residence in New Britain she gained the 
respect of all who knew her. She was greatly beloved by the 
members of the school, who expressed their appreciation of 
her worth by valuable testimonials. Miss Ludella L. Peck, of 
Bristol, succeeds Miss Coburn at New Britain. She is a grad- 
uate of the school, and since her graduation has been a pupil 
in the School of Oratory in Boston. Miss Peck has an excel- 
lent reputation as a reader, and is announced to give readings 
in the lecture course about to be commenced in New Britain. 

— The fifth districtin Avon is erecting anew and commodious 
school-house, and that the pupils may have no excuse for tres- 
passing on the land of others, the committee have very wisely 
secured an acre of land for the school-yard. Now, with a good 
teacher, good work and good results may be expected. 

— Mr. George McLean is principal of the graded school of 
Portland, near the center. He graduated from the Normal 
School many years ago, and after a few years of successful 
teaching, he engaged in the book business in Middletown, where 
he conducted the principal book-store of the city. He has, 
however, returned to his “‘ first love,’’ and proves a very eflicient 
and popular teacher. May success attend him! 

— The schools of Bristol are in successful operation, under 
the supervision of Rey. Dr. Griggs, who has for many years 
been a judicious and earnest friend of common schools. 
Though advanced in years, Dr. Griggs feels a deep and lively 
interest in the youth. The two principal graded schools are 
taught by Messrs. Brackett and Jennings, with a competent 
corps of assistant teachers. 

—In our article of last week we made D. P. Corbin, Esq., 
principal of the ‘‘ Brown”’ School, of Hartford. He is the 
principal of the Asylum Avenue School, and all we said of him 
in connection with the Brown School is equally true of the 
other. F. F. Barrows, Esq., has been the honored head of the 
former school for more than twenty-five years. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





SALT LAKE CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Would the friends of education ‘in the far East like to hear 
from these Rocky-Mountain regions, from Utah, the land of 
inconsistencies? Do you know that our territory is more 
highly favored than all the rest of the world, in that she has 
for her school superintendent one who claims to be God’s 
vicegerent on earth; His divine seer and revelator to an ig- 
norant world ? John Taylor, the present head of the Mormon 
church, was territorial school superintendent previous to 
Brigham Young’s death; and being the president of the twelve 
apostles, he succeeded Brigham as the head of the church. 
He finds it not incompatible with his duties as the divine agent 
to still draw his $1,500 salary as school superintendent, al- 
though we know of his doing nothing in connection with his 
office, except the issuing of an order forbidding the employ- 
ment of any teacher in the schools unless he is a baptized 
member of the Mormon Church. : 

There are two distinct classes of schools in the territory,—the 
common or Mormon schools, and the mission schools. The word 
common, as here used, should not be confounded with the idéa of 
public free schools, for, in fact, we have none such in the ter- 
ritory. I may ina future letter describe these common or Mor- 
mon schools; if I do, the readers of THE JOURNAL will dis- 
cover something that to them is ‘‘ new under the sun.”’ 

The mission schools are the few schools established by the 
Evangelical churches, and their organization in the territory 
is the introduction of light and hope to a priest-ridden people. 
I came into the territory in the spring of 1875, and at once or- 
ganized the first Presbyterian mission school in the territory, 
called the ‘‘Salt Lake Collegiate Institute,’’ under the super- 
vision of the Presbyterian Church of Salt Lake City. We 
opened school with thirty-five pupils, in the basement of the 
church. The school gradually grew in numbers and in influ- 
ence until it was thought best to build a school-house. An ap- 
peal was sent to the friends of education East, and funds were 
raised to build and furnish, in first-class style, a model school- 
house, 33 x 63, containing four rooms and seatings for 150 pupils. 

The house was dedicated Aug. 22, 1877, free of debt, thanks 





to the many kind friends who, from 22 different States and 
territories, sent us aid to erect this monument of praise to a 


| . ° ° . : . . 
system of true Christian education. The school is fitted with 


pupils whose progress shows what children can do when they are 
surrounded with the proper influences. I have three compe- 
tent lady teachers. The schoo] has three departments, pri- 
mary, intermediate, and high school. We have enrolled this 
term in the primary, 66; intermediate, 53; high school, 36. 
Our most advanced classes are reading Homer in Greek, Virgil 
and Sallust in Latin, and are studying geometry, chemistry, 
etc. So you see we are laying the foundations deep and broad. 

But it may be asked, How is the school supported? We 
answer, it is a work of faith. The school is largely a mission 
school. Over two-thirds of our pupils receive aid either en- 
tirely or in part; some are able to pay tuition in full,—others 
in part. The most of our pupils are the children of what are 
called apostate mormons, who, as a general thing, are so poor 
that they are unable to pay any tuition; and as there is no 
public-school system in the Territory, those children must be 
educated by the mission schools or grow upin ignorance. The 
money received from the few that pay tuition is supplemented 
by donations, scholarships, ete., from the friends in the East; 
so that thus far, by close economy, all the expenses of the 
school have been promptly met. 

We shall have more to say in a future letter. 

JAMES M. CoyNER. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 1878. 





CoLoRADO.—The State University continues to grow. It 
has been found necessary to increase the teaching force this 
year. Professor F. W. Gove, a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has been elected to a chair in mathematics. There are 


now 79 students attending, against 48 at this time last year. 
The school census of Denver is 3,000; the total enrollment, 
2,317. 
’ 


ILLINOIS.—Peoria is the second city in size in this State, and 
has an excellent system of public schools under the supervision 
of N. C. Dougherty, A.M., whose influence and enthusiasm in 
his work has made the city an educational center in that sgc- 
tion of the State of which its citizens may justly be proud. 

The Illinois Female College has opened the new year with a 
large attendance. 

Charles A. Gaskill, formerly of Kansas, now a member of 
the Garrett Biblical Institute, has presented a fine cabinet of 
Kansas fossils to the Natural Science Department of the North- 
western University. 

There are, in all departments of the Normal University, at 
Normal, over four hundred pupils, and the usefulness of this 
Institution was never more apparent; while it is to be re- 
gretted as, says President Hewitt, ‘‘that we cannot hold more 


of our students till they graduate; the reason is chiefly finan- 
cial; most of our students are poor; very many are dependent 
on their own exertions. We have been thinking of devising a 
two years’ course.”’ 


IowA.—The number of students enrolled the present year is 
275. The Iowa City Academy has 140 students in attendance. 
The Iowa City High School, of which Superintendent A. A. 
Guthrie is principal, has in training a large class for the Uni- 
versity, and a total number in attendance of over one hundred. 


The Decorah Academy has been adopted as a preparatory 
school of the State University. Prof. J. Breckenridge is the 
accomplished principal. 


MICHIGAN.—The freshman class of the university numbers 
191, which is the largest in its history. 

The annual report of the superintendent of schools of Flint, 
Mr. Crissey, shows them to be in a flourishing condition and 
admirably managed. 

There are 308 children in the State School for Indigent Chil- 
dren. This is not areform school. Its purpose is to prevent 
the necessity for reform by cutting off the chief sources of 
juvenile corruption, ignorance, neglect, and want. There is 
full and complete evidence of the wisdom of its establishment 
already. 

Kalamazoo has maintained a very creditable and flourishing 
‘‘training school’’ for the past three years. It graduated, last 
June, nine young ladies, and the present class numbers ten, 
seven of whom graduated from the high school last year, and 
two of the other three have taught successfully in country 
schools, and wish to prepare themselves to teach in graded 
schools. Music was introduced, as a regular study, into all 
departments of the schools on the 1st of October, under the 
supervision of Prof. Z. S. Harrison, formerly special teacher 
of music in the schools of Lafayette and Indianapolis. The 
year has opened grandly. The total enrollment for-last month 
was 1,591; high school, 152. 


MINNESOTA.—The whole number of pupils enrolled during 
the month of September: Minneapolis, 4,070; St. Paul, 2,856; 
Red Wing, 820. 

A regular two-years course has been established in the Wi- 
nona Normal School. 

There are over 1,200 children enrolled in the public schools 
of Winona. The teachers receive the same salaries as last 
year. The State text-books are adopted here, and with prom- 
ise thus far of giving general satisfaction. 





The State school fund is increasing very encouraging), 
The amount of income per pupil, by the last apportionment te 
about $1. 

Carleton College, Northfield, is drawing a good many ,. 
dents from Western Wisconsin this fall. jy 

‘*You say in THE JOURNAL of Sept. 19, that the boarg ,, 
education of Red Wing adopted Merrill’s text-books, ‘1);, 
is a mistake, Stillwater, and not Red Wing was the city ,.. 
ferred to.”’ iv. 





NEw JERSEY.—Rutgers College receives 35 freshmen, a), 
numbers 180 in the four classes. A bust of the late Rey, }, 


Thomas De Witt, now in the sculptor’s hands in Florenee ;, 
soon to be placed in the Sage Library. 





NEw YorkK.—The Spelling Reform Association, which me, 
in Saratoga, recommended for our English spelling five ryjeg 
as follows: 1. Use e short for ea, asin helth. 2. Omit siley;, 


after a short vowel, as in hav. 3. Use/f for ph, as in fant, 
4, Omit one letter of a final double, asin shal. 5. Use ¢ {,; 
final ed equivalentto ¢, asin lasht. Why not begin with theses 

The public schools of New York city opened tne _prese,; 
term with an attendance of 102,749 pupils, an increase oj 
11,800 over the number present at the closing for the summer. 
Of the 2,660 teachers, 2,549 were in their places, the absence of 
the 111 being caused mostly by sickness. 

The grounds, buildings, and equipments of Granville jij. 
tary Academy, at North Granville, N. Y., have cost 60,1, 
The Syracuse University has over fifty freshmen. Miss Eliza. 
beth Poppleton, of Omaha, has been elected teacher of E)ocy. 
tion in Vassar College ; she spent last year at the Bostoy 
School of Oratory. Miss Helen Romaine, of the Lockpor 
Union School, has been appointed preceptress of the Rochester 
Free Academy, in place of Miss Hawks, resigned; salary ${5¥, 

Erie County Teachers’ Association, for the third commis 
sioner district, will be held in Holland, Oct. 18 and 19, 





NEVADA.—The primary schools in Gold Hill are crowded, 
Nearly 1,400 children entered schoolin Virginia City on their 
opening. 





NEBRASKA—The North School, Omaha, retains Mr. Bruner, 
the popular principal who has had charge of the schoo] almost 


ever since it was organized. 
The State University has about 25 per cent. more students 
than at this time last season. 














Ounto.—U. K. Stringfellow, who assumed the principalship 
of the Rawson select school, will continue it until Noy. 1. The 
school was primarily designed to meet the wants of those de 
siring to teach, and is reported to have done good work. 

The debt on the female college at Delaware has been paid 
and it has been turned over free to the Ohio Wesleyan Uni 
versity. 

The salary of the lady principal of Central High School in 
Cleveland has been fixed at $1,500 per annum, The position 
is now filled by Miss H. L. Keeler, for several years supervis- 
ing principal of the primary grades. 

Ohio State University has a freshman class of 90. 

Cleveland has good public schools. It pays its teachers as 
follows: Superintendent, $3,300; supervising principals (2), 

2,000; music teacher, $1,800; drawing-teacher, $1,7() ; writ- 
ing-teacher, $1,500; supervising principal of the primary 
grades, $1,200; principal of normal school, $2,100; assistais, 
$900; training teachers (2), $800; principal West High School, 
$2,00@; male assistants (2), $1,500; male assistant, $1,1%; 
female assistants, $1,000 and $800; (A) grammar principals, 
$1,000, $900, and $800. 

Prof. R. H. Bishop, LL.D., late of Miami University, ha 
been chosen professor of Ancient Languages at Farmer's Col 
lege, College Hill. 

Dr. Weikert, of Greenford, has given $20,000 to Wittenberg 


College. 
The Central Ohio Teachers’ Association will hold its n¢s! 
meeting at Dayton, Oct. 25. for 
The total number of pupils in the Columbus schools ( 
September, were 6,410, of which 478 were in the high school. 


OREGON.—Prof. L. J. Powell, the recently-elected States” 
rintendent of public instruction, has entered actively upon 
is duties. ; 
Prof. Thomas H. Crawford is city superintendent of a 
land. A new school building is in course of erection, a 
about $24,000. There are 1,791 pupils attending the wey 
schools, taught by 34 teachers, R. K. Warren is princlP 
the high school. _— 
Oregon has no normal school, but has an excellent univers!) 


rl : 
WIsconsin.—Mrs. T. H. Little is the superintendent of th 


State Institute for the Blind at Janesville, in which ther? are 
now about eighty students. me 
Professor Watson, widely known in his relation to Michib" 


palf 
University, has under consideration the acceptance of a h 
of Astronomy in the Wisconsin State University, 
been tendered to him. 





District oF CoLuMBIA.—The new sch W 
Howard University under promising auspices. Dr- + Obi 
Patton, formerly editor and founder of the Advance se 
cago, now president of the institution, has proved himse® 


t in 
man for the position he fills, and his name has brooge , 
pathy with the University hosts of friends in 


e country. 





ool year opens 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








apeENLEAF’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES: University Algebra. 
Gm esigned for the use of Schools and Colleges. Prepared by 
Webster Wells, 5.B., Inst ructor of Mathematics at the Mas- 
cachusetts Institute of fechnology, and at the Boston Uni- 
yersity. Boston: Robert S. Davis & Co, Copies for exam- 
ination furnished at $1.15. 

This work has been prepared with unusual care, and is de- 
d to take the place of Greenleaf’s Higher Algebra, some 
portions of which have been in the preparation of the 
t volume. The author has included all those topics 
are required in the most advanced institutions of learn- 
ing. Each subject is presented in a compact form, and in ac- 
curate and concise language. The eighteen hundred or more 
examples and practical illustrations are wisely chosen. The 
elementary portions of the treatise are given with unusual 
fullness in @ work designed for the university, and for students 
of maturity no other elementary work will be required. The 
answers have been placed in the back part of the book. The 
numerous notes and hints to students, inserted throughout 
the work, are such guides as the difficult topics demand. We 
are glad to see that the author follows, in the main, the same 
strictly logical treatment of mathematical topics that made 
«Father Greenleaf’? one of the greatest mathematicians of 


signe ; 
; usec 
presen 
which 


his age. 
The publishers have made this volume a model text-book. 


it has a broad, open page, with wide margins, suitable for 
notes by the instructor, and is beautifully printed in clear 
type, on heavy tinted paper, and tastefully bound. We have 
rarely seen a text-book better executed for general use. In- 


structors of mathematics in America should procure a copy of 
the University Algebra for examination. It merits the popu- 
larity and general use that the present demand for it fully 


assures. 


WoopLAND Ecnors: A choice collection of vocal music 
for all public schools, seminaries, academies, and sing- 
ing-classes, containing a complete and progressive elemen- 
tary course, and a large collection, for schools, classes, 
concerts, and the home. By S. W. Straub, author of The 


|geometry with more or less of aversion. 


corresponding text. 





oo ; . 
ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By G. A. Wentworth, M.A., pro-| ations of the great poet’s brain; and in preparing an edition for 


fessor of Mathematics in Phillips-Exeter Academy. Boston: 


Ginn & Heath. Price $1.50. 

The author of this treatise manifestly comprehends the true 
mission of a text-book requisite for apprehending geometrical 
conceptions. It is difficult for many students to acquire the 
power of abstract reasoning, and they regard the study of 
The author, in com- 
piling this, has wisely avoided all unnecessary technical dis- 
cussions, and presented such methods as his experience as a 
practical educator has shown will make the study interesting 
and attractive. A few symbols are used, which stand for 
words and not for operations, and these are of great utility in 
giving style and perspicuity to the demonstrations. 

Like all the issues of this well-known house, the book is ad- 
mirably printed and bound. The page is attractive, the figures 
large and distinct, and placed in the middle of the page, so 
that they fall directly under the eye, in connection with the 
In each proposition a concise statement 
of what is given is printed in one kind of type; of what is re- 
quired, in another; and the demonstration in still another. 
This arrangement we heartily commend. The student per- 


ceives at once what is given and what is required, readily re- 
fers to the figure at every step, becomes familiar with the lan- 
guage of geometry, rapidly learns to reason, and thus lays the 
foundation for a correct and complete knowledge of the 
science. 
many points original in its methods, and we cordially advise 
teachers of mathematics te give it a careful examination. 


This book has the merit of being accurate and in 


PHYSICAL TECHNICS; or, Practical Instructions for Making 


Experiments in Physics, and the Construction of Physical 
Apparatus with the most limited means. By. Dr. J. Frick, 
Director of the High School] in Freiburg, Germany, and Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the Lyceum. Translated by John D. 
Easter, Ph.D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chem- 


students in the higher institutions of learning, as well as for 
the more mature scholars of the country, Mr. Rolfe had no or- 
dinary task before him. 


But we have carefully examined the 


text and notes, and find that the work shows the same critical 
knowledge, good taste, and discriminating judgment that have 
characterized the other volumes of this series. 
dents and pupils of the English classics in the schools, this se- 


For home-stu- 


ries of books are of the highest value in opening the mind to 
an appreciation of the poet’s moods and purposes, and in 
awakening an enthusiasm for what is best in English literature. 
The publishers have done noble service in the taste they dis- 


| play in presenting the books to the public. 


open type, on good white paper, and well bound. 
tions possess true literary merit, and a healthy moral tone, and 
seem to us adapted to interest the pupil, and, at the same time, 
furnish a wide range of vocal practice. 
is to furnish useful and appropriate exercises for reading aloud; 
and a careful reading of many of these selections shows that 
Mrs. Warren has done her work with rare good judgment. 
We cordially commend the book to all teachers and friends of 
this branch of culture. 





book for 1878 is a neatly-printed volume of 360 pages. 
cords 8,153 periodicals, of which 752 are dailies, 61 tri-weeklies, 
| ° ° ~ ° ° ° 

|114 semi-weeklies, 6,185 weeklies, 111 semi-monthlies, 831 





WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS: with an introduction illus- 


’ 


trating the principles of rhetorical reading. By Mrs. D. M. 
Warren, late teacher of Elocution in Vassar College, and au- 
thor of Manual of Elocution. Philadelphia: W.S. Fortescue 
& Co. Price $1.25. 

This book presents pages of very inviting appearance, bold, 
The selec- 


Its scope and object 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Pettengill’s Newspaper Directory and Advertiser Hand- 
It re- 


istry in the University of Georgia. With 797 illustrations. | monthlies, 18 bi-monthlies, and 64 quarterlies. 


Svo; pp. 466. 


Convocation and Choir, Crown of Glory, Good Cheer, etc. | requisite to success; to call attention to those points which 


Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. Price 50 cents. 


This book combines many excellent features. The senti-| 


/must be considered in the purchase and use of apparatus, as | 
well as to give directions for the construction of apparatus in 
ment of the words is elevating and ennobling, teaching kind-| the cheapest and most effective way. 
ness, hope, industry, perseverance, integrity, duty, temper- | treated are such as illustrate known laws, and those which are | 
ance, true ambition, patriotism, and a high standard of mo-| within the range of high schools and academies. 


The experiments here 


Some exper- 


" ; , ; ; P . : 
rality. The words have more than ordinary merit, being | iments, like those relating to the phenomena of fluorescence, 


mostly written by the most popular authors. 


When several experiments will 


*,: . . ° i. . . . 
tothe tastes and capacities of children, — flowing melodies, | j}|ustrate a law, the preference is given to the simplest and 


quickly learned. 


It contains pieces for all grades, and sacred | easiest. 


In the making of apparatus, the author describes only 


and secular opening pieces. It contains many choice songs | such as can be made with a little mechanical skill, or by the 
with accompaniments, duets, trios, quartettes, designed for | aid of a good mechanic. Much money may thus be saved for 
concerts and the home, as well as for general school use. | the purchase of more elaborate apparatus, the teacher having 
The music is mostly new, and written by the best American'an eye to utility rather than elegance in finish, and it is a 
authors, A number of excellent songs adapted to familiar | good rule to use such apparatus as may be easily manufactured 


It contains a complete statement of the 
progressive exercises illustrating 


tunes are inserted. 
principles of music, and 


them, and is neatly printed on superior paper, from large and | 


plain type. 


GERMAN WITHOUT GRAMMAR OR DICTIONARY. By Dr. Zur 
Bruecke. 12mo, pp. 136; price 50 ects. Chicago: S. C. 
Griggs & Co.; 1878. 

This is a curfous book. Its method is that of Pestalozzi, 
and closely resembles that of Heness and Sauveur. The 
author’s own work is done in a singularly strange manner. 
On page 80, for instance, the brief space of twelve lines con- 
tains almost as many mistakes. The imperative of lesen is 
lies, not lese ; in relative clauses the verb must go to the end; 
Ignaz is spelt without at; the German for ‘“for’’ is denn, 


witha double-n. But it is useless to go any farther. The 
little book, however, will do less harm than most of its kind, 
and possibly it may do some good. The printing is done well, 
and the paper is almost too good for a school-book. E. 


a 


by the least skillful. 
articles should be purchased of makers of established reputa- 
The introductory chapter on physical manipulation is a 
valuable one for teachers in making plans for a laboratory, | 
tools, etc. The arrangement of topics in this work follows | « Thanatopsis,’’ the poem by which the author was probably 
Professor Muller’s text-book on Physics. We believe this work best known, with designs by Linton; The Old House Altered, 
to be the best and most practical for teachers of science now 


published, and it should be found in the libraries of our higher | planned for both professional and lay readers. 
institutions. 


tion. 





The author recommends that all costly 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.; 1878. | 
The object of this work is to furnish an introduction to ex-| ceived, extending from ‘‘ Righ”’ to “‘Spre.’’ 
perimentation in physical science; to describe all the particulars 


The music, and the tension produced on wire by electrical induction, are | 
which is designed for general school use, is perfectly adapted | not found in any other books. 


Merry Times. 
Days, profusely illustrated, and will have contributions from 
Louisa M. Alcott, Alice Cary, J. T. Trowbridge, and many 
other well-known writers for children. 


Price 35 cents. 
‘to new and old Boston, and will prove invaluable to tourists. 
‘It is written with great care, and contains illustrations as well 
as descriptions of the new and old features of ** The Hub.” 
It is a good book for Bostonians, but more especially interest- 
ing to those who are strangers to the sights and scenes of this 


— Parts 53, 54, 55, 56, of Zell’s popular Encyclopedia are re- 
This great work 


of Dr. Colange, now nearly complete, is invaluable for teachers, 
families, and libraries. 


— Porter & Coates are preparing a new juvenile, entitled 
It will be in the style of last year’s book, Happy 


— Boston Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
As its name indicates, this book isa new guide 


‘noted New-England town of ancient and world-wide fame. 


Life of Van Dyck, by the editor, Mr. Sweetser. 


— Houghton & Osgood continue artist-biographies in the 
The eventful 


/and memorable life of this great artist of the low countries is 
'but little known; but the author has gleaned the fields of his- 


tory well to gather up the facts and narrative of this interest- 
ing little volume. 
half-dollar volumes of the series. 


It is, in style and size, similar to the other 


— G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce an edition of Bryant’s 


‘by George C. Mason, architect; very fully illustrated, and 


A Rebel’s 


| Recollections, by George Cary Eggleston (late of the Confed- 


—_—— erate Army). 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDY OF HAMLET, PRINCE OF Den-| and Being, by Prof. Henry N. Day. A cheap edition of Irv- 


Ontology ; or, The Philosophy of Knowledge 


MARK. Edited with Notes by William J. Rolfe, A.M., for-|ing’s Sketch-Book. The Art of Flower-Painting, being the 


merly head-master of the high school, Cambridge, Mass. 
With engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
70 cents. 


‘third volume in Putnam’s Art Series. 
Price by two children (Elaine and Dora Goodale). 


Apple-Blossoms, poems 
The Scarlet Oak, 


‘and Other Poems, by Julia P. Ballard and Annie Lenthal 


The students of Shakespeare will welcome the tenth volume | Tyler, 
of this admirable series. The tragedy of Hamlet is one that | ¢yre, will be published in two volumes instead of one, as at 


| commands more interest than any other of the marvelous cre- | first announced. 


American Colonial Literature, by Prof. Moses Coit 
forming the first part of his History of American Litera- 











————— 


"THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


OMMON SCHOOL LAW.—A Digest of the provisions of Statute and Common Law, as to the relations 
With 400 references to legal decisions in 21 differ- 
iven at the first five New-York Examinations for State Cer- 


of the Teacher to the Pupil, the Parent, and the District. 
tat States. To which are added the 800 questions 
tificates, B 

beveled clot » pp. 168. Price Fifty Cents. 
Notices of Former Editions. 


TRE CORNELL UNIVERSITY, PRESIDENT’S ROOM, | | 
ITHACA, N. Y., Marth 31, 1876. j 


osear Sir :—Accept my thanks for the list of questions | 
fo School Law, which you were so kind as to prepare 
creo wt examining committee. They seemed to me in 
respect excellent, and they led me to examine ver 
ully your little book on the general subject, whic 
oly ew’ 28 admirably adapted to its purpose. Not 
¥ every teacher in the State, but every member of the 
tio re, and every supervisor and school commis- 
ner should have one. 1 remain very truly foers, 
AND. D. WHITE. 


*W. BARDEEN, ESQ. 
By the Same Author. 





Roperick HU ME.—THE STorY OF A NEW-YORK TEACHER. 16mo, bev. cl., red edges, pp. 300. $1.25. 
This story, which has been running for fifteen months in the SCHOOL BULLETIN, has excited wide interest 

of its bold and truthful description of the inside and outside management of the modern Union School. 
Heachers, the Adoption ef Text-Books, the common questions of School 


on 
The gount 


* Election of Trustees, the Hiring of ‘ 


Management and Discipline, are vividly and unflinchingly portrayed, while the plot of the story is ingenious, 
and pa interest of the Feader is fixed from the first chapter. * 
Nailea 


Prepaid on receipt of price. 





C. W. BARDEEN, Editor of the School Bulletin. Fourth Edition; entirely re-written. 


It is already adopted as a text-book in many schools, 
and fully supplies a great necessity.—Nat’l Teachers’ 


It is a buok not only for Teachers, but for 
DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Syracuse, N.Y. 


In connection with our own 


16 mo, 


arents | by express for 6242 cents. 





Address 


laneous Books, which we are able to send post-paid cheaper than they can be purchased at home. 
increase this branch of our business, we purchased at the late Trade Sale several thousand volumes of Standard 
Publications, which we offer to teachers at the usual wholesale rates. 
new, of the latest edition, and offered at low prices only because bought at auction in large quantities. 

The prices given are the retail prices of the different editions. 
work in this list will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 60 per cent. of the retail price. 
press on receipt of one-half the retail price. 


CBAser nex FOR 1878.—We offer 600) 
copies of the new CHATTERBOX for 1878 at the same | 
discount from the retail price, $1.25. In other words, | the factory, and warranted rfect. These we will send, 
we will send a copy by mail, post-paid, for 75 cents, or each packed in a neat box, by mail, post-paid. for 50 cts. 


FROM THE TRADE SALE. 


ublications, we have gradually built up a large trade with teachers in Miscel- 


Desiring to 


Every book offered is complete in itself, 


Our terms are uniformly as follows: Any 
Any book will be sent by Ex- 


Standard Poets. Ret’l Price. 





Monthly. Standard Poets. Ret’l Price.| Moore. ‘ Lalla Rookh.” Cloth..............ee.. 1 50 
This manual, although edited by an able teacher of| Burns. Cloth ............ccccececee secesceneeeee $1 50 | Pope. Clothie.es coccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccs 1 50 
New York with reference to the laws of that State, is a Bins ti sa 00 0b.000 pbecetoscovesecsceoes 2%; « SHEEP 020-0 esececeeeseeeceeeceereececsees 2 75 
also well fitted in the exposition of principles of school| Byron. Sheep.............ccecsescececcecccceeees sa Iliad translated. Cloth................+.. 1 50 
legislation to any State in the Union, and its references “ OE TEOCOCOS 6.ocie cccegvesc cbse cececces 10 00; “ - - Odyssey ...0.c00--esees 1 50 
to cases cover the judicial decisions of the several| Campbell. Cloth .............ccecceececceceeeceee - i. | Cin: da Makcke sedi aaa aang eee ot $150 250 
States.—New-England Journal of Education. Campbell and Rogers. Sheep......-....++-e+e++- 275) * “* Lady of the Lake.”’........... +++. 1 50 
“Common School Law for Common School Teachers’’ Dryc en. Cloth = SOSH ere ee eee eeeesesese sess sesees 1 50 Shakespeare. oe seer eee sees sere seseeees Po : = 
is the title of a legal treatise well known in the United tained A aa pabhbs 00 nben see sens ET TT ; = ro Half Turkey parent eneee es 7 . 2 
ee | enn OOOO’ BEGGS” CEE nn cco scccccccncccceccconccensans 1 50 “ Tur’y Mor..$4 50 850 900 950 1000 
oe Sheep....... beangenen ceathanet seen neds at 2 75|Tennyson. Cloth..... 75cts. $100 150 175 500 





GLOBE FOR FIFTY CENTS.—We pur- 
chased 596 five-inch School Globes, sent direct from 


each. Surely there is no further excuse for the lack of 
a Globe in the school-room. 


DAVIS, BARDEEN & C@., Publishers and Booksellers, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 














Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Artist Biographies. Vol. X.—Van Dyck. 18mo. - M F Sweetser. Houghton, Osgood & Co $ 5 
Treatise on Dental Caries. 8vo. - - . - Dr E Magitot ae 66 0 2 50 
The Pathological Anatomy of the Ear. 8vo. - . H Schwartze, M D és 66 66 2 00 
Amateurs’ Handbook.—Practical Information, 32mo, bds. Industrial Publishing Co 15 


The Science and Practice of Surgery. 
Sanitary Examinations of Food, Air, and Water. 8vo. 
An Atlas of Human Anatomy. Part V. 4to, paper. 
Picture and Story. For Girls. - - - 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. New edition. - - - 
Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. 
Diderot: A Biography. 12mo. - - - 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. VIII. 8vo, pp. 750. 
Weisbach’s Mechanics. Vol. II., Part 3. 8vo, pp. 550. 
School Dialogues. Pp. 100, pap. - - : - 
Coriolanus. 12mo, pp. 120, pap. - - - 


Elements of Geometry. Half morocco. - - 
Excelsior Dialogues. Rev. ed., 12mo. pp. 376. . 
Practical Bookeeping. 12mo, pp. 197. - - - 


Model Practical Arithmetic. 12mo, pp. 400. . 


Burbank’s Recitations and Readings. 


Exhibitions and Private Theatricals. 


2 v., 8vo, pp. 1790. 


16mo, pp. 150, paper. 
Mrs. Russell Kavanaugh’s Humorous Dramas for School a ai 


F J Grant 


Lindsay, Blackiston & Co 
Cornelius B Fox 66 “6 


“ec 


R G Godlee, FRCS 6 $6 “6 2 50 
- D Lothrop & Co 1 00 
John Bunyan “ a6 ss 1 25 
Herman Cremer Scribner & Welford 10 00 

- John Morley - ” 
J M Stoddart & Co 5, 6,7, 8 00 
Julius Weisbach John Wiley & Sons 6 00 
Clinton T DeWitt 10 
- Ginn & Heath 30 
Wentworth. 6 “ 1 25 
- Phineas Garrett P Garrett & Co 1 25 
J A Groesbeck Eldredge & Bro 1 00 
- EA Singer " " 1 10 
Dick & Fitzgerald 25 
30, 50 


The White Horse at Wootton. 12mo, cloth, blk. and gold. Charles J Foster Porter & Coates 1 50 
Recollections of Writers. 12mo, cl. . - - Clarke Chas Scribner’s Sons 1 50 
The Bible Commentary. Vol. I. of New Test. Matthew, ) “a a ra - 
Mark, Luke. 8vo. - - - - - f 5, 6 50, 7 50 
The Little Good-for-Nothing. - . - - Daudet Estes & Lauriat 1 50 
Ahn’s Second French Reader, with foot-notes and vocab. Henn E Steiger 80, 1 00 
Key to Ahn’s Second French Reader. - - - Henn 6 “6 40 
Eng. Literature Primers: Classical Period. Half-hour ser. Lawrence Harper & Bros 25 
Illustrated History of Ancient Literature. - - Quackenbos “6 66 1 50 
Cross’s Eclectic Short-hand. - - - - S C Griggs & Co 2 00 
Woodland Echoes. Bds. - . - - - Straub Jansen, McClurg & Co 50 
New Greece, Political, Social, and Domestic. 8vo,cl. extra. Lewis Sergeant Cassell, Petter & Galpin 3 50 
Decisive Events in History. 16 ills., 4to, cl., gilt. - Thomas Archer 6 “6 “ 2 00 
Life of Christ. 300 ills., 32 steel plates, 4to. - - FWFarar,DD,FRS * “6 66 10 00 


PAMPHLETS, E 


Annual Report of School Com. of Portland, Me., 1878. 

Fifth An. Report of Supt. Public Schools of Portland, 
Oregon, 1878. T. H. Crawford, Supt. 

Annual Report of the President of Tufts College, Mass. 
1878. Elmer H. Capen, Prest. 

Barnes’ Educational Monthly, Oct.,1878. A.S. Barnes 
& Co., New. York, Pubs. 

Reports of the 
four months to Sept., 1878. Alfred Gray, Sec’y. 

The Kansas Collegiate, Oct., 1878. Lawrence, Kas. 

Educational Notes and Queries, Oct., 1878. W.D.Hen- 
kle, A.M., editor, Salem, Ohio. 

The Iowa Normal Monthly, Oct., 1878. Vol. II., No. 3. 
W.J. Shoup & Co., editors, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Memorial Discourse of the First Cong’l Church, 1693- 
1876. Lyme, Conn. 

Letters of Kwang Chong Ling on the Chinese Question. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


ansas State Board of Agriculture for | 


TC., RECEIVED. 


| The Medical Record, Oct., 1878; Vol. XIV., whole No., 
413. Wm. Wood & Co., Pubs., New York. 

The Cottage Hearth, Oct., 1878; Vol. V.,No.10. D. L. 

| Milliken, editor, Boston, Mass. 

| The Manufacturer and Builder, Oct., 1878; Vol. X., No. 
10. Am. News Co., New York. 

Circular of the Mass. Normal Art School. 
1878-9. Walter Smith, State Director. 

The Publishers’ Weekly, Oct., 1878. F. Leypoldt, ed., 
New York. 

The Pacific Home and School Journal, Oct., 1878. Al- 
bert Lyser, editor, San Francisco. 

|The Boston Book Bulletin, 1878. D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston, Maas. 

Franklin Series of Readers,—sample pages and testi- 
monials. Taintor Bros., Merrill & Nad | > 4 

The N. E. Traders’ Commission Monthly Reporter; Vol. 

III., No. 10. J.C. Gooding, Providence, R. I. 


Sixth year, 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


In this age of inventions and progress, every 
device and improvement which tends to facil- 
itate the labor of mankind, and promote the 
comfort and ease of executing work in every 
department, is hailed with delight. Among 
the most decidedly useful and ingenious inven- 
tions of recent date is the ‘‘ MacKinnon Pen.”’ 
It combines in one the inkstand, pen, and pen- 


cil of the ordinary size, having the ink in the 
hollow handle, which flows with a free and 
certain delivery to the point. It enables one 
to write rapidly, without the annoyance or 
diversion of dipping the pen into a stand for 
ink. One filling lasts for twenty-four hours of 
continuous writing, and is all ready for use, and 
may be carried in the pocket without danger of 
spilling, and ‘blots,’ in writing, are impos- 
sible. The cases are of vulcanized rubber, 
the mountings of 18-karat gold, the valves of 
chemically pure silver, the needles of platinum, 
the springs of solid 14-karat gold, the point- 
tubes also of 14-karat gold, pointed by a patent 
process, with solid iridium or diamond points, 
such as are used on the best gold pens. The 
mechanism is simple and the materials are du- 
rable, and in no way liable to corrosion by the 
acids of the ink. Any good writing-fluid is 
suitable for use. It is an article that editors, 
bookkeepers, copyists, lawyers, clergymen, and 
all classes of men will find of great practical 
utility, as its use enables one to perform more 
work in less time and with less annoyance. In 
using this remarkable pen, only one word of 
advice is needed, and that is to understand the 
plain directions given by the inventor for its 
use. These carefully complied with, and we 
pronounce this a most convenient pen. The 
price is reasonable, and the sizes and styles 
are varied to suit all tastes. For further in- 
formation, address the ‘‘ MacKinnon Pen,”’’ 21 
Park Row, New York; or S. G. Studley, 23 
Congress street, Boston. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to the 
announcement of the Teachers’ Science Course 
in the laboratory of the Massachusetts College 
of Pharmacy, which opened October 14. The 
course will include laboratory instruction in 


General Chemistry, Qualitative and Quantita- 
tive Analyses, also Mineralogy, including Blow- 
pipe Analysis. The laboratory will be open 
for their special benefit every Saturday, from 9 
A. M. to5 P. M.; also Tuesday and Thursday 
evenings, from 64 to 9. Courses of lectures on 
Natural History and Botany will be given. 


THE interest awakened in the study of elec- 
tricity by the wonderful discoveries and inven. 
tions of Edison, Bell, Dolbear, and others, 
leads us to suggest that the elements of this 
department of Natural Philosophy can be so 
illustrated to young students by the use of 


Tyndall’s cheap Electrical Apparatus, as to 
be made both interesting and practically useful 


'tothem. Mr. Curt W. Meyer, 182 Broadway, N. 
_Y., has devised and manufactured acomplete set 
of articles to illustrate Prof. Tyndall’s valuable 
/book entitled ‘‘ Lessons in Electricity,’’ that 
have been commended by Prof. E. L. You- 
mans, editor of the Popular Science Monthly, 
and other experts in the science of philosophy. 
Send to Mr. Meyer for circulars and price, 
which we learn is surprisingly low. A set can 
be examined at our office,16 Hawley St., Boston. 


THE HowArkD METHOD of training the voice 
by written lessons is, as we learn, attracting 
the attention of all classes of public speakers 


in all sections of the country, and the testimo- 
nials, samples of which may be seen in the 
announcement of Mr. Howard in this issue of 
THE JOURNAL, furnish conclusive evidence 
of the practicability of the method, and of the 
value of the system. The lessons given by Mr. 
Howard are of special advantage to teachers of 
reading and music. The use of the human 
voice in the right way gives to educators an 
added power and influence. We counsel all 
who are interested in this much-needed and 
very important department of culture to send 
to John Howard, 39 Union Square, N. Y., for 
circulars and pamphlet explaining his method 
and system of teaching. 





WE desire to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisement of Jesse H. Bunnell, 
Esq., 112 Liberty Street, New York, who 
makes a specialty of manufacturing the Speak- 


ing Telephones for practical business uses, for 
home and parlor amusement, and particularly 
for purposes of instruction in high-schools, 
academies, seminaries, and colleges. Nothing 
in the whole range of electrical and acoustic 
science has such interest as the Telephone. 
Mr. Bunnell’s Magneto-Electric Call-bells, 
hich require no battery, are the latest and 
est form of Telephone Call-bell yet intro- 
duced. They would be admirable-in large 
school buildings, in editors’ offices, and all 
places where communication is desired, Send 
for illustrated and priced catalqgue; it will 
greatly interest you. 





ry 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free’’ on receipt of half retaii price. 


; A. 8S. CLARK, 
DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nassau Street, W YORK, 


Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


A CAPITAL OCCUPATION ! 


The Publisher of the JouRNAL OF EpvucaTIon, the 
PRIMARY TEACHER, and the Goop Tim&s, offers per- 


manent employment to Sao Canvassérs. Ezce 
commissions. Address ‘HOS. W. BICKNELL, 
182 16 Hawley St., Boston. 














DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 





O PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

PINCKNEY’S SCHOOL DIRECTORY AND GUIDE 
furnishes to Parents and ot#ers, a list of Schools in 
U.S. and Canada, together with the gist of the usual 
circular of the most desirable ones, thus affording pa- 
rents all necessary information with regard to our best 
Schools, without expense or delay. Sent upon receipt 
of postage (5c. stamp). 30 Union Sq., N. Y. 185 zz 





COLLEGES. 
LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 61st 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
19. In resources, among the best in the country. Clas- 
sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. For cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 zz 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the Registrar, 
IR. D. PATTEN, 52 2Z 
OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
Jor Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address LEwis B. 
MONROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 
ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 
LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Ill, J. M. GREGORY, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, _ 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
j etc., address the President, Gko. F. MAGouN, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. H ULBERT, 











ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Ill, 188 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following departments in 
ew College of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 














ESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Cann. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 
Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 
Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 











PROFESSIONAL. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH. 
NIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. Ad- 
dress D. H. COCHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 



































FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
RADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 
dress Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YOUNG LADIES, 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


Ga INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Send for Catalogue to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, Prin- 
cipal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


WARTHMORE. COLLEGE, under care of Friends: 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col., Delaware Co.,Pa. 


‘HE CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 
Painting, and Wood-Carving. REV. DAVID H. MOORE, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


[xa LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebancn, 


























N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
IRAM ORCUTT, A.M., cipal. 12 


IELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for 1878, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. 95 


oe TON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
eed FALL TERM BEGINS ey: re = 

or e, containing terms, a LLEN 
Mi. Hasunt, Prine. ieee 106 zz 














PREPARATORY. 


MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston St., 
ng ag 

eren en e tory, an 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes oon three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. ll 


Fa GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For ———_ 
address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 130 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 

















<= — 


PREPARATORY. 





. 


Boys for College or for the Scientific School. F, 


training. Apply to H. T, FULLER, Principal. 


dress N, LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, 


learning in the State. 


Oar eaalogie. set TE NORMAL SCHOOI,~ 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Willia; 
Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842, 


nstown 
Prepares 
IT Cate 
ogues address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worceug 
56 





Mass. C. B. M ETCALF, Superintendent. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bra, 
ige, 


Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instructio, i 


class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buck iy N,AM 


CIRCE ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founde 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientin 








Schools, and Business. Address G. H. Corrin, p;;,_ 
———_ - - —_—_—_— aU, 


S*: JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


has superior advantages for Classical and Sejent;;’ 
Bacon LE. 70 22 
‘ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits x, 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 


Scientific Schools. L.S. BURBANK, Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834, 7... 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction, 4). 


Ags, 





EST NEWTON English and Classical §¢},,) 

Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 5) 7; | 
WV RNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Proy;. 

dence, R. I. The most practical institution o 
Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GENOA, NEBRASKA. 











Term begins Sept. 2, 1878. Three departments, yiy. 


1. Common School; 2. Normal School; 3. Classicq| 
Thorough instruction given in all branches by an abje 
and experienced corps of teachers. Large building 
and first-class accommodation. For Catalogue, etc. 
apply to C. D. RAKESTRAW, A.M., Principal, Genog, 
Nebraska. 182 | 





For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ARLETON, Principal. 


ritain, I. N. 


101 zz 








ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
M 28 SCHOOL SrT., BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, February 11, 1879. 

55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 

 rmemee STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
Next examination for entrance, Wednesday, Sept. 4, 
1878. For circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 5422 


i TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
a For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoOYDEN, AM. 











TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mas. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 13 
HE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVEl- 
SITY, has full course of instruction, special courses 


for Teachers, with Military Instruction and practice 
Fall term begins Sept. 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Spring 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carboniale, 
Jackson Co., Il. 181 











KINDERGARTENS. 


33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
Nineteenth Year begins Sept. 15th. 
Miss E. Mt COE, Principal. 
Normal School for Mothers and Teacher 
reopens Oct. 2d. General Depot for Kindergarten Mo 
terial, 812 Broadway, near 11th St. 


ISS GARLAND AND MISS WESTON’S Kinte- 
M garten Normal C lass will begin at 52 Chestnut St., 
oston, Oct. 28. A thorough English education, a 
e- culture, and ability to sing are requisite. “© 
ress, 52 Chestnut St., Boston. 180 8 


RS. VAN KIRK’S KINDERGARTEN SN ORMAL 
CLASS will begin on Tuesday, Nov. 5. Number 
students limited; none received after the class 1s formed. 
Address 1333 Pine St., Philadelphia. 184 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KI, 
ODERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. pnoy 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, og bs ‘ies 
sical. Summer Kinder, Training-Class for he 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and _ re 
without additional charge. For catalogue, ™ , is 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Prinom 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. : 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS F(t 

1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDE ond 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For x dL. 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Princip 165 3 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 


HAILMANN’S 
Kindergarten Training School 


This school will enter upon its fourth term on NO 
day, Oct. 7. The course will embrace inotree 
General Pedagogics with special reference to Froe we 
“NEw EDUCATION” ; instruction and practice the 
use of Froebel’s Gifts; observation and practice ™ 
Kindergarten. ' 

For those who may need it, special gre in Oe 








mn 











on ’ bean ry, Mathematics, 4” 

arranged. » gpd 
Students have free access to the Teacher 
Mothers’ classes. 


For terms and other particulars apply ‘ ’ 
MR. AnD MRS. HAILM 


Wis 





School for both sexes. moderate. 

or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 
EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥F.D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2z 


184tf 151 Prospect Ave., MILWAUKEE, 











tion, 


$5 
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Buhhiahure. 


~ WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
rs in SHEET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 


ale : : . 
sreparedl to furnish Music or Music Books to Schools 
7 Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 


sent, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
the Music Reader mailed for 75 cents. Our new and 
enlarged Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
or books mailed, postpaid, [% receipt of retail prices. 
Address all orders to WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 153 zz 


" HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Carey’s Manual of Social Science, $2.25 
Carey’s Unity of Law, 3.50 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10.00 
amith’s Manualof Political Economy, 1.25 
syme’s Industrial Science, 2.00 
Wilson’s Political Economy, 1.50 


Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 


GEORGE R. LOCKWOOD 


PUBLISHES 


A CELEBRATED SYSTEM OF 


Teaching Modern Languages 


Robertson’s Introductory French Course, $1.25 


" Intermediate “ “ ‘os ee 
* Complete French Course, fs 1.75 
° Key to _ ” oc « 
. Complete Spanish Course, co. MS 


Liberal discount from the above retail prices allowed 
to Schools, and special terms for Introduction. 


EDUCATIONAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


185 m 812 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 


1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 





NOW READY, 
“CHILD AND WOMAN,” 


Translated from the German of CLEMENTINE HELM, 


by J. ZITELLA COCKE, 12mo, cloth........81.50 
Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 





Very large stock of School and Miscellaneous 
Books, in ancient and modern languages. 


Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
(Successor to Schoenhof & Moeller) 


180 tf 40 Winter Street, Boston, 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


JUST ISSUED, 


OUTLINES 


FOR THE STUDY OF 


ENGLISH (‘LASSICS. 


A WORKINC HAND-BOOK 


— FOR — 


Teachers and Classes. 


BY 
A. F. BLAISDELL, A.M., M.D. 


Pricer, $1.00. 











“TI think it the best thing in English Literature that 
have examined, I congratulate you on your success.” 
~—H. E. Bartlett, Prin. I igh School, Lawrence, Mass. 


“ Blaisdell’s ‘ Outlines’ is one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to the study of English Liter- 
are. No teacher but will find useful suggestions in 
s2 while to very many it will be invaluable.— Homer B. 

prague, Master of Girls’ High School, Boston. 


t. Reg 3 book is unique in its character, and cannot fail 
att helpful to the teacher. There is a growing inter- 
A guar pe of English Literature, and no lack of 
= “i school editions of standard authors; but the great 
b jority of teachers have had no experience in this 
a of their work, and need precisely the counsel 
lin assistance given them in this volume. The ‘ Out- 
oa will be a valuable practical companion or sup- 
aa to every school ‘ History of English Litera- 
¥ Sy every school edition of English classics.’’— 
ae Rolfe, A.M., Assoc. Ed. Boston Jour. of Chemis- 
"y, and Ed.“ Rolfe’s English Classics.” 


“The plans laid out for the stud 

y are drawn up with 
aa wid to systematic thoroughness, the author Wisely 
ers as ng a perfect acquaintance with a few good writ- 
ing a preferable to a smattering of knowledge concern- 
found many. The system marked out will be 
stu, lin, a Oa gae od meee paroning private 

8, as in schools an — 

Evening tag colleges.’’— Boston 





Published and for sale by 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Sold also by the Trad j 
. ©. Special rates for introduc- 
tion. Address orders to 
F. B. SNOW, 








184 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
35 to $2Q roster ethome, Samples worth $8 550. 


SINGING AND SPEAKING. 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 








No better proof that the “ Howard Method ” is orig- 
inal and thoroughly practical could be desired than the 
fact that its principles and exercises may be so exactly 
given in written words that pupils at a distance may be 
wonderfully benefited, as their enthusiastic testimo- 
nials declare. 

‘* IT can safely say that these fifteen lessons have done 
more to oe my voice than two years’ faithful study 
of other methods has done. My voice has decidedly more 
resonance, more purity of tone, and I have more freedom 
and ease of delivery. I find that the compass of my 
voice is very materially increased. I now sing the 
high A with more ease than formerly the F two notes 
below.”’—Rev.J.C. Hamilton, 912 Locust St.,St.Louis,Mo. 

The “ Howard Method ”’ deals with singing as a mus- 
cular process, and, by employing bodily movements 
and functional uses of the throat other than singing, 
exerts a direct and powerful control over the vocal 
yrocess, a control one hundred times more effective than 
ts possible by any former method, and causing, even in 
apparently worn-out voices, most surprising changes. 


Address JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union Square, N. Y. 
City, for Circularand terms. Enclose. 25cts. in postage 
stamps, for pamphlet (56 pp.) on ‘*‘ Vocal Reform,” * Vo- 
cal Development,”’ and *‘ Natural Singing.”’ 188 ¢ 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION, a condensed 
and comprehensive treatment of the subject, based 
upon the methods taught in the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. Cloth, $1.25. 

THE ELOCUTIONIST'’S ANNUAL, Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, now ready. 200 pages each. Latest read- 
ings and dialogues. Paper, 35c; cloth, 75c. 

BEST THING FROM BEST AU- 
THORS, Vols. 1and2now ready. Vol. I. contains 
Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 1,2, and3. Vol. II. con- 
tains Elocutionist’s Annuals, Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 600 pages 
each. Cloth, $1.50. 

ORATORY. An Oration by Henry Ward Beecher, 
delivered before the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory. Paper, 15 cts.; cloth, 25 cts. 

TABLE OF VOCAL EXERCISES. Wall 
Chart, 32x 44 inches, mounted, $2.00. 

ANALYSIS OF PRINCIPLES. Wall Chart, 
60 x 72 inches, $8.00. 

ie Any of the above publications sent postpaid, on 
receipt of price. J.W.SHOEMAKER & CO., 

183 m 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











VALUABLE FOR TEACHERS. 
VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


American Lnstitute of Instruction, 1877. 


CONTENTS. 
Journal of Proceedings. 
LECTURES. 


Thomas W. Bicknell. 
Assaults on Normal Schools, 
A. D. Mayo. 
Educational Outlook and its Lessons. 
A. P. Stone. 
Legal and Constitutionel Powers of Civil Government 
in Relation to Education. 
Hon. P. E. Aldrich, 8. J. C., Mass. 
Place of History in Education, and How to Teach It. 
E. R. Ruggles. 


School Supervision. 


On Titles. 
H. T. Fuller. 


List of Members of the Institute from 1830. 





200 pages, handsomely bound incloth. Price, post- 


paid, $1.00, Address 
186 N. E. PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 


The Primary Teacher, 1877. 


BOUND VOLUMES, POSTPAID, $1.25. 





WRITERS. 


Malcom MacVicar, 
Edward Olney. 


ST BJECTS. 
Arithmetic, . 
“ 


= ° ° ° e Harriet L. Keeler. 
sas ° ° ° ° Samuel McCutchen. 
Conversations, . ° Mary P. Colburn. 


Mrs. Eleanor Smith. 
Mrs. L. P. Hopkins. 
Miss. S. P. Bartlett. 
Mrs. Harriet N. Austin. 
Prof. Anderson. 

Prof. 8S. 8. Greene. 
Prof. G. P. Quackenbos, 
Mme. Kraus-Boelte. 


Drawing, . ° ° ° 

Experiments in Teaching, 

Flower Lessons, . , 

Health for Teachers, 

History, . 

Language, . 
“ 


Kindergarten, y 


Music, ° e ° Prof. L.W. Mason. 
Penmanship, Sis. - J. W. Payson. 
Reading, e ° e Prof. L. B. Monroe. 
Spelling, . ° . ° F. W. Parker, 

a - yagi A. T. Stapleton. 
Editor’s Note-Book. 





This work is especially valuable to the Teachers of 
Primary grades. All Teachers will read it with profit. 


Address THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
186 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


For Fifty Cents, 


we will send to any address by mail, post-paid, 


A 5-INCH CLOBE. 

These Globes were purchased at the recent Trade 
Sale, at a great bargain. Each Globe is fresh from the 
factory, and is warranted perfect. 

Address DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., Publishers, 

188 tf SYRAQUSE, N. Y. 
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FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike, 
_ namé, 10 cents. Twenty Scroll, with name, 


cents ts’ outfit, 10 cents. 
139 as post Pao. i fimep: Nassau, N. Y. 





The Common School Question - Book 


3000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


-— ON — 


TEN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF STUDY. 


By A. H. CRAIG. 


Eutroductory Price, $1.25. 
A Grand Work for Agents. 





See advts. in JOURNALS of July 25 and Sept. 26. 

Send 3-ct. stamp for Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c. 

Sample Copy sent on receipt of Introductory Price. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, 


189 tf Plattsburgh, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


~ WELLESLEY COLLEGE, _ 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


LP 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 


The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 


be sent on a ot to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Maas. 
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FOR TEACHERS 
AND SCHOOLS. 





Any teacher prizing the ability to do all his 
writing with one-fourth the present time and 
labor, or desiring a perfectly practicable sys- 
tem of Short-hand to teach his pupils, should 
send for circulars of information to the Boston 
ieacher. One class of 24 children, none of 
them over 14 years of age, last winter spent 
half an hour per day in practice, and attained 
a speed from four to six times as great as in 
long-hand, and 23 of the 24 passed a public ex- 
amination with this result. No such results 
were ever attained by any other system of short- 
hand. Similar evidence of the ease with which 
it may be learned, and the best possible refer- 
ences and testimonials, on application. Callon 
or address F. W. SYLVESTER, 

187 tf Room 6, 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


GEORGE W. HAZEN, 


WA TCHMARKRER, 
Gives his personal attention to adjusting, repairing, 
and cleaning every description of simple and compli- 
cated Watches. 

Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. Favorably 
known in Boston for the last twenty-five years. 
No. 1 City Hall Avenue, 
(Second door frem School St.) 
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WILLIAM J. WILSON, 


Cloth 2 Pamphlet Binder, 


NO. 79 MILK STREET, 
Cor. Federal St. [185z] BOSTON. 


J 
180 





nd 





Every subscriber should have 


Price $1.50, sent by mail 
a Address 

OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


a Binder for THE JOURNAL. | 


FINE CA 


Agents Wanted. 


HOW TO BE |AGENTS WANTED. $50to $125 


A MONTH. An Encyclopedia of 


YOUR OW 
Law and Forms. For Business- 
LAWYER. men, Daeenene. Mechanics, Prem 


erty-owners, Tenants, everybody, every business. Saves 
many times cost. Selling fast. Send for circular and 
jterms. P.W. ZIEGLER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.; St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Cincinnati, O. ; Chicago, Il. 188 d 


~ American Progress! — 


| 

A Ready-reference, Non-partisan Manual of National 
Facts and Figures,—Historical, Biographical, Statis- 
tical, Financial, and Political,—of each Administra- 
}tion, from Washington to Hayes. 23d thousand. 500 
pp. 60 engravings. $2.00. : 


Agents Wanted. 
187 d 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher. 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 


NOW READY: 


LAURA DEWEY BRIDGMAN, 


| The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 
| WANTED 


- a — 

| - 
! 1 
[ACTIVE AGENTS taxis 
|for the Life and Education of this most remarkable 
|girl, written by her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT 
| LAMSON; with an Introduction by Prof. E>waRpDs 
A. PARK, D.D. 

Published by the NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
|clusive Territory, and Heaviest Commissions. 


Ex- 


Address GEO. M. SuITH & CO., 
Subscription Publishers, 
184 309 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 





This book needs no Endorsemé@@t.—Dr. Parmen. 


AGENTS WANTED R D REx 
To 
x A=. 


POR 
DRE. MARCH’S 
NEW BOOK, 

In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and or gees 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, an 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
| of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
| Termes liberal. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
| WeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178tf 





DVEDTISCRS wanting good Agents should 
ABYERTIS in PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD. 


Largest, spiciest, best representative paper of its kind. 


CTIVE PIVEN [MPLOYMENT 


CENTS ooD VERYWHERE! 
elling floods, aang fate pew ngravings, 
taple neces, Mesene ictures,| Goods L Frames, 
by teweesy merrell ubscription Books, Magazines, 
| 














Papers, WWedicines, Opecialties, Jewelry, Toys, Sta- 
tionery, New Inventions, and 1O0OO different arti- 
cles being advertised in the AGENTS’ HERALD. Answer 
no other advertisement, invest no money in Agents’ 
Goods. until you have sent for a copy and seen the 


MANY HARD TIMES OFFERS 


of over 100 responsible advertisers in the HERALD in 
want of Agents. Scores of rare offers to beginners and 
others out of VERY AYAK should at once 
employment. EWibe CENT place himself in 
communication with all firms everywhere who want 
Agents, by sending his permanent address for insertion 
in the only Agents’ Directory oo in the world. 
GENTS WANTED. Circulars, terms, etc., and a 
<\ beautiful 10x 14 Engraving, sample card, and par- 
ticulars of Agents’ Directory, and one copy only of the 
AGENTS’ HERALD, price 10 cents, all for a green stamp. 
(Nothing free.) AGENTS’ PUB. CO., 717 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 183 z 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Illustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


tar -~“Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 


728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














164 tf 


RPETS! 





TORREY, BRIGHT & CAPEN, 
348 and 350 Washington Street, 


(NEAR OLD SOUTH CHURCH) 


Have now open their New Stock of 


FALL CARPETS, 


Comprising the SPECIALTIES selected by Mr. Torrey during his recent visit to the 
English and Continental markets, with duplicates of many of the choicest exhibits of 
the PARIS EXPOSITION, which have been secured as private for this country. 


— ALSO — 


A Fine Stock of Choice Styles 


BEST AMERICAN CARPETS, 


Which are fixed at prices that will command attention. 


TORREY, BRIGHT & CAPEN, 


188 ¢ 348 


and 350 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Publishers. 


“D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. 


APPLETON’S READERS. 


By Wau. T. Hacnis, M.A., LL.D., St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Recnerr, M.A., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mag BatLey, M.A., Yale College. 
These books are now realy, and copies for examina- 
tea will be sent postpaid at the following prives : 


First Reader, ; . . $015 
Gecond Reader, . e ° .20 
Third Reader, e . ‘ 25 
Pourth Reader, . » ° 35 


Or the Four Books for 90 cents. 


=. W. BAZEN, Gen'l Agt. for New-Engiand, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, 


J. EH. BUTLER & co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
GREAT SUCCESS! 
THE 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS, 


Parts 1, 2, 3. 
Atee, Paurs 2 axp 3, Bouxp TOGETHER, WITH 
OR WITHOUT ANSWERS. 
Pee Ge.cee ls Une OCTOBER, 1877." 
THEY ARE THE LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
Send for Special Circulars about them. 


@. &. WHITTEMORE, N. Z. Agent, 
PRovIDENCE, R. I. 
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THE 


CULATION, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 628, and 625 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 





DiehI's Choice 
Walkers Elements of Grammar. 


Crooks & Shem's New Latin-English 
Bays —- y Reasoning 


“Wor terms and other information, address the 
Puutwebers 150 zz 





CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Pi 6LISH 
heéercon’s Hi-tories oi Mint’! Beaders 
TFieou-ce's Yew Arithmetics igebre 
Preach ( caree; in 
BKctiogg’s Graded Le«sen« a - 
oe tenons in Engtixh ; _ 
Hawmrcen = aad Bygiene; 
cw ter-eon's Tet W in Bag. 


“9 
>. WIULLAAMS, ” T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
. 6 Betiown rl 2 Franklin St., 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 
Witt mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 








héam - yz Arithmetic, . ° 65 
¢4iche'o reach Kleme at-, : goes 
Bivteae : Regt Grammer, . 60 
Sostheat’steheo! Dialogues,’ Ss 

School Autrosomy (Sncil),  . .80 
ce Compent of Mi-tory, 1.35 


COWPERTEHWAIT & CO., 


Philadciphia, Pa. 
NEW SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH S NEW CHILD'S HISTY: 
Sutretaction, Me. , Exchange, We. 


Thewe popaiar boeks have revile 
pewritten. awt brought down to July, 1878 are 
faruiched with new plates, engravings, maps, “all 


St: B.C. MeCursroon, 39 Brattle St. 
NEw YORK : Wx. 8. Warrsev, 142 Grand St. 
CHICAGO : F.&. Becoex, DB Washington St. 


BOBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromacid St., BOSTON. 
z7vUsT OvuT, 


UNIVERSITY ALCEBRA, 


By WERSTER WELLS, 
Of Mam. tact. of Technology, and Boston University. 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 








1 Mo. 1th St., PHILADELPHIA. | ana 


-| Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 


W. 8S. FORTESCUE & CO., Pint apis: 


New $ NE W SERIE OF BOOKK PI 

'S NEW SERI K 
sabia. 8eo. SERIES F p00 EEPING. 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, § .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ «195 
THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 


WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, d 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,. ........ 1.25 


Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 


Harper's Introductory Geography. 





Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . ° . 30 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, » + +» 6O0cts. 


For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 
Agent for New England, 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 


BoOosTON. 


Every Teacher should have The Family Library of 
H POE from Chaucer to the Present 

Time (1350-1878). Edited by 

. T. FIELDS an . P. WuHirpPLe. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
1028 pages, with fine Heliotype Portraits of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakes e, Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Burns, 
ordsworth, Scott, Byron, Tennyson,and Mrs. Brown- 


ing. $6.50. Beyond comparison the fullest and best sin- 
gle volume collection of British Poetry ever published. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
recéipt of price by the publishers. tf 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & OO., 


NEW YORK, 








PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Ceoruhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 








course in Arithmetic,in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. 

Bidpath’s Wisteries of the United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearnessand elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 


ieal execution, and low price, 
Peorbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. —A 
complete coarse in seven books. The let form, pre- 


senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their a character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
ea coe eases, place them in advance of all other draw- 
ng 

e*s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 





A — « See Literature. 
a, , F. 
seen st cemeniest Seemkens By 7 
-e be 4 3 .. snl P 
ay *, Collic VB! Crow St og 
itliuc...of Ger al History, 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo,” . gaa. 


The Great Events of History, 
From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art anp Epvucationa, PvusBuisuers, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Emdustrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools Wi Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
supervisor of Dra’ in the Boston Public 
and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models f 





Drawing Materials. 

Natural Mistery Series. For schools 
and Animals and their 
natural colors, and arranged 


COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER'L COL. ED., i 


PHILADELPHIA, 


published by them : 


Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 

Atwater'’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States, 
pony History of the United States. 
Wickersham's Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 

Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxiecy & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 2.00 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy,1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park PI., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Bartholomew's re tee | Se \ 
Dinsmeore’s Graded Spelling Bianks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Pattersen’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General New-England Agent, 
A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SON 


PUBLISH NEW York. 
tudents 
(3 vols. ready) 
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$1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The Elementary Sctence Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 


Goodwin’s Cyclo, of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Home a School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., 50 
Day’s Psychol » Ethics, Asthetics, and ° 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engineering. 


Sturtevant’s Economies. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot's Wail Maps, 
Sheldon's Readers, 
FPelter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
mney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
233 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Oiney’s Arithmetics, 
(A full Common Schoo! course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 
Celten’s New be a eee 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. 8. Histery. 
Heecker’s New Physiol > 
Avery's Elements of Natural Phil 

very’s EKlement« of Natura osephy. 
Hill's Elem. of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 











J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 


758 Broadway, New York, 


PUBLISHERS OF 
bina = B hineed aad 3’ Com bell. 
y rge 5. . 

The Analytical Readers. ° 

By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 

By Malcolm McVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History ef the U. 8. 

By L. J. a. 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 

By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Bartley’s Reryoozed Scheol Records. 

J. D. Bartley. 


Ellsworth System of Penmanship and Book- 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an rticulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston, 





PUBLISHERS OF 


Baton’s Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury's Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveying. 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing's Manual Parliament’y Practice. 
Krauss’s German Grammar & First-Book. 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 

Meservey's. Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union 8 ers. 

Taylor's Method of cal Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


<i Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 181 tf 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars, 

Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 

Gildersieceve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 

DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Single sample copies for examination with a view to 
first introduction postpaid on receipt of annexed price. 
Price. lists and Descriptive Circulars on application. 
Harvey’s Graded-School Speller (just pub- 
lished). With a familiar system of Diacrit- 

ival Marks. 12mo, pp. 152. Illustrated. $0.15 
Bartholomew's Graded Lessons in] «mn 





(just published). 12mo, pp. 150. F, -65 
@asthaienee ’s Latin Grammar, . 75 
Bartholomew’s Cesar, ‘ ° . 75 
Bullet’s First Leasons in French, . »- 4&3 
Duffet’s French Method (Parts 1 and 2), each, .60 
Duffet’'s Complete French Method (Pts.1&2), .95 
Norton’s Eluments of Chemistry, . ° -90 
Norton’s Elements of hysics, e w .&S 
Thatheimer’s General wa ee . 1.00 
Thatheimer’s History of England, 85 
Kiddle’s How to Teach, ° ° ° 1.00 
Payne’s School Supervision, 1.00 


Harvey's Readers. Venable’s U. 8. History. 
White's Arithmetics. Brown's Physio P 
Harvey’s Grammars. Andrews’s Constitution U.S. 
Eclectic Geographies. Thalheimer’s Histories. 
Eclectic Penmanship. Schuyler’s Geometry. 


ta Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEwKsBURY, N.Z. Agent, § Hawley St., Boston. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual BlowpipeAnalysis, $5.00 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 10.00 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, 3.00 
Prescott’s Organic Analysis ire * 
i. Analysis, 3.50 








Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced 
For terms add. ens wos Bowe rs 


Ave 





re We Td 
GEORGE # 
130 Adams St., Chicago, IL 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Serics 
ef Beaders, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, $2.00. 
MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the Grube System, sent 
for examination, prepaid, $1.20. 
MODEL ABRITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 
sent prepaid, . $1.00. 

And many ether desirable Text-Beoeks. 


ey” Apply tor Circular. 160 h 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 
NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 








ma apap Ay 
Prang’s American Chromes. 155a2 



















Douglass & Prescott’s Qual 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Soe: 1.50 
och’s Mechan’! Theory of Heat, 3.5¢ 


MeCuall 
. : ~~ .. biications sont. nape” wk 4% 


i c ’ 


af oo 


author hm: 
Also, The Metric System 
Measures, by the same authors. 
be complete in a few months, 
Correspondence solicited. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, | 
15 Astor Place. New York. 

WEISBACH’S HYDRAULICS AND HY- 

DRAULIC MOTORS. Translated by Prof. 


A. J. DuBois. 1 vol.,8vo. $6. 

WEISBACH’S HEAT AND STEAM EN- 
GINK. Trans. by Prof. A. J- DuBols. 1v.,8°. $6 

WEISBACH’S MECHANICS OF ENGIN- 
EERING. Vol. II. Including the above two 
works, 1 vol., 8°, cloth, $10. 


Professors will be supplied with either of these vol- 
umes for examination on receipt of two-thirds price. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 
750 Broadway, New York. 
Ten Wears of My Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. " $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 
Esq., Sp. pate yrs Ii, 1,75 
; Wy W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc. 1 














Pelton’s Outline Maps, per set, $25.00 

Lyte’s Institute Songs, . . . 35 

Lyte’s Institute Glee Book, . . 35 
For information address the Publishers. 19a 


rents Setnger of ae. Maps, ote. od, 8.00 








